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International [Illumination Congress. 


In this issue we present a general account of the International Illumination Congress, which 


took place in this country September 1st—19th. 


We trust that this account will be of 


interest to members of the Congress, amongst whom this issue is specially being circulated. 
The account will be continued in our next issue, in which a specially contributed report on 
the proceedings of the International Commission on Illumination at Cambridge will appear. 








MODERN ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 


More and more authorities in the 
London area are discovering the advan- 
tages and economies of modern electric 
street lighting. In the last few years, 
Hackney has changed over to electricity. 
Battersea’s public lighting is now all 
electric. In Kensington, many streets 
are being converted. Regent’s Park 
is now electrically lighted. In figures 


—70% of London’s High Streets and 
Broadways are now electrically and 
brilliantly lighted. 

The Provinces are showing the same 
progress. An _ official list states that 
72 towns and boroughs are lighted 
entirely by electricity, while in the case 
of 86 others, 75% of the lighting is 
electric. 


THE LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU 


153 SAVOY STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 2 
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MODERN GAS LIGHTING 

















This Smiths’ shop is perfectly lighted by modern low-pressure gas burners. 
The general lighting is effected by 5-light gas lamps, with super-heaters 
and enamelled steel reflecting shades. Over the benches (some of which 
can be seen on the right) are single-burner lights with deep conical 
reflectors. Over the machines are single-burner lights on swivel arms. 
Illumination on the working surfaces of machines is never less than six- 
foot candles. It can be varied, of course, by alteration of the positions of the 
lighting units. The average illumination on the benches is 9-3 foot-candles. 


® 


THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE 


The G.L, & C.C.....is at the service of all concerned with the planning of modern 
lighting schemes in shops, streets, houses, offices, factories and public buildings. A letter 
to the address below will receive prompt and careful attention. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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The International [llumination Congress 


[llumination Congress, the Session of the 
International Commission on Illumination, and 
the Faraday celebrations will have been completed. 
The past month has indeed been a stirring one, and 
visitors will, we hope, return to their respective 
countries well satisfied with what they have seen. 
Undoubtedly a debt of gratitude is due to those who 
worked so hard to make the London programme of 
the Congress such a distinctive and successful one. 
In such cases one is always faced by a certain 
dificulty in allotting credit when so many have 
shared in the work, but we think everyone would wish 
to recognize the efforts of Mr. Percy Good, the 
chairman of the London Committee, who, with Mr. 
Tudor Davies, was also responsible for the novel and 
entertaining ‘‘ Symphony of London.’’ This, how- 
ever, was only one of a number of original ideas. 
Another happy notion was the supper arranged in 
the grounds of the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich--a delightful setting. Yet another surprise-- 
which not even Mr. Good could have foreseen-—-was 
the manner in which Londoners rolled up in their 
thousands to witness the floodlighting. Few of us 
will forget that wonderful moment when the steam- 
boat came in sight of illuminated ‘‘ Big Ben’’ and 
passed under the cheering crowds on Westminster 
ridge. It was surely a fine tribute to the intrinsic 
interest of illumination to have gathered the biggest 
crowds since Armistice Night ! 

The floodlighting has been such a popular item 
that it has tended rather to overshadow other 
aspects of the Congress. One must not allow oneself 
to dwell exclusively on this display, remarkable as it 
was. We should, however, like to emphasize just a 
few points. In the first place, this display of light 
has been organized and paid for entirely by private 
cffort—it placed no burden whatever on public funds. 
Secondly, if—as has been stated in the daily press— 
it resulted in over £100,000 being spent in London 
by sightseers during the first week alone, it has 
surely brought welcome business to others, as 
lighting displays invariably do. But for the great 
mass of sightseers it has been a cheap, indeed, 
except for trav elling expenses, a free entertainment, 
changing the life-long habits of the Londoner so 
“i it. even after the show had been on for weeks. 

James’s Park continued to exhibit something of 
a evening gaiety of a Continental public garden. 
We deal elsewhere with some of the most interesting 
“Sap al questions which this display calls to mind. 
We hope that at least a portion of the floodlight will 


B: the time these words appear the International 


be allowed to remain as a permanent exhibit. But, 
in any case, the public outlook and the views of 
authorities towards floodlighting have been pro 
foundly stirred by the experiences s of last month, and 
the way has been opened for further displays in the 
future. 

After members had left London and set out on 
their tour to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Buxton, Sheffield 
and Birmingham, the same order and evidence of 
good staff work prevailed. We have already, in our 
last number, expressed something of the general 
admiration of the organizing skill of the Hon. 
General Secretary, Col. C. H. S. Evans. At each 
centre, too, the local committees did everything 
possible for the comfort and pleasure of visitors-—- 
from the moment they enlisted under the banners 
furnished by Mr. Langlands to guide them to their 
hotels at Glasgow up to the final departure for 
Cambridge. 

In our next number we look forward to publishing 


-a specially contributed account of the proceedings 


of the International Commission on Illumination at 
Cambridge. On this occasion we are confining our- 
selves to the first part of the programme, i.e., the 
doings of the International Illumination Congress. 
On the whole, the allocation of subjects to each 
centre—naturally by no means easy to adapt to all 
wishes—was judiciously done, the sessions devoted 
to the more abstruse and technical subjects being 
paralleled by those devoted to applications. One 
sometimes heard the comment—as one does at all 
Congresses—that there was insufficient time for 
discussion. But with such an abundant sunnly of 
contributions this is inevitable. By no means the 
least valuable discussions at congresses are those 
conducted informally in the lounge or at the tea- 
table, which rarely get into print ! 

On the whole, it must be said that the weather 
during the Congress month has not been unkind. 
There was indeed a_ deplorable downfall on 
September 12th, the dav set aside for the excursion 
to the ‘‘ Shakespeare country’’; but the weather 
during the all-important river trip in London on the 
opening day (September 1st) was free from rain, if 
dull; and on at least two other vital occasions, the 
steamboat down the River Clvde and the visit to 
Gleneagles, members were favoured by almost 
perfect “days. 

We may conclude by wishing to all members from 
distant lands safe and comfortable journey home, 
attended by agreeable recollection of their stay in 
Britain. 
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“Wise and Courageous 
Expenditure ” 


66 ISE and courageous expenditure where 
incomes will bear it,’’ which should naturally 
be applied primarily to the purchase of 

British material and labour, was advocated by the 

Prime Minister in his recent appeal to the nation. 

This is timely advice. The State has admittedly been 

spending beyond its income. Its only possible 

course is to make ends meet, to diminish its expendi- 
ture and to increase its income, by taxation or other 
means. 

But this is the Government’s indiviual task. Each 
person and each house of business has likewise its 
own particular problem to solve, and should do so 
by rational methods. There is surely no need to 
picture what would happen if everyone assumed—as 
some people seem inclined to do--that it is their duty 
in these difficult times to spend as little as possible, 
irrespective of value received in return. The only 
result would be still further slowing-down of the 
wheels of commerce, diminution of taxable income, 
and ultimate loss to everyone. 

If aman, or a business, has not the money to spend 
let them not try to spend it. But where there is an 
appreciable margin between income and expenditure 
and where there is (as there should be) a reserve 
acquired by reasonable thrift in past good years, let 
them take courage and not be afraid of spending their 
money wisely and well, in ways that will bring a good 
return in time to come. 

It is now some months since we last referred to 
the world-wide depression in relation to illuminating 
engineering. We remarked then, and the subse- 
quent course of events only tends to confirm the 
correctness of views expressed, that to relinquish all 
enterprise in the form of research and publicity and 
to concentrate on purely ‘‘ bread-and-butter ”’ 
business and economies is a counsel of despair. 
Parsimony and neglect of lighting on the part of 
consumers, similarly, are ‘‘ economies ’’ which are 
liable to act like a boomerang. There are few 
business houses that can afford to cut down their 
lighting, and many who would be well advised, 
even in these difficult times, to improve it in the 
hope of facilitating production and creating more 
trade. 

Fortunately most firms in the lighting industry are 
taking an enlightened view. It is true that until 
recently their business had held up much better than 
many others. But the present year has been a diffi- 
cult one indeed, ard the carrying through of the 
International Illumination Congress, in spite of the 
general depression in business, is surely an instance 
of the “‘ wise and courageous expenditure ’’ advo- 
cated by the Prime Minister. The gas and electrical 
industries have taken a leading part in providing 
the sinews of war. Apart from the cost of the Con- 
gress, the floodlighting of London—which was 
carried out by the lighting industry at its own 
expense—was an additional, and, in some cases, quite 
a formidable effort. We do not think, however, that 
anyone concerned will grudge the expense. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the lighting display, coming 
as it did at a moment of political crisis, was of 
genuine national value, furnishing a mental diver- 
sion that was badly needed. Even from a purely 
business 909 som it has been a wise investment 
which in the tuture should more than justify the 
effort that has been made. . 
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The Appraisal of Street Lighting 


Installations 


REPORT issued by the Department of Scien- 

tific and Industrial Research* analyses the 

results of the investigations of street lighting 
conducted at Leicester last vear+, which served 
to supplement the tests carried out at Sheffield 
in 1928. Readers will recall that in these tests 
volunteer observers were asked to give their 
views on two points, the conditions as regards 
glare, the degree of visibility and the general 
appearance of a considerable number of streets 
lighted by widely different methods. The 
judgment of glare was based on visual impression, 
but the determination of visibility was aided by 
inspection of a disc enabling the degree of contrast 
to be altered until it just became imperceptible. 

Generally speaking, the visibility of objects on the 
roadway could be assessed with fair precision. But 
in regard to glare, a complex factor, there is inevi- 
tably some difficulty in ascertaining which of the 
influential factors has determined the observer’s 
decision. The results in the Sheffield experiments 
had already suggested a tendency to judge glare in 
terms of discomtort rather than reduction in visual 
sensitivity. In the tests at Leicester special efforts 
were accordingly made to discriminate between these 
two forms of glare. Analysis of the results seems 
to show that the judgment of the average observer 
is based mainly on the degree of ocular discomfort. 
Hence judgments by casual observers may not 
accord with the results of laboratory tests. ['urther- 
more, ocular discomfort and poor visibility do not 
always coincide, i.e., it may happen that of two 
installations the one giving rise to the greater dis- 
comfort gives rather better visibility, even though, 
generally speaking, the same factors that tend to 
create discomfort glare also tend to give poor 
visibility. 

The problem is still further complicated when one 
considers the appearance of a street. Thus, an 
installation in which all light was cut off at angles 
making less than 10° with the horizontal (so that 
only the nearest light-source could be seen by an 
observer) was estimated by a large majority of the 
observers to have the highest visibility and to be 
the least glaring. Yet it was was also judged to be, 
with one exception (i.e., an installation in which bare 
lamps were used), the least attractive. Apparently 
most observers judged as most attractive an installa- 
tion using large diffusing bowls, though the 
visibility in this case was relatively poor. 

In dealing with such problems it is necessary to 
bear in mind how greatly eyes differ in sensitiveness 
to glare. Nevertheless we must confess that our 
own feeling leans strongly to theelimination of glare 
at all costs, though we agree that a complete “cut 
off,’”’ screening lamps entirely from view, is apt te 
give a depressing effect. Probably the best solution 
is a middle course, i.e., the use of reflecting or 
refracting devices concentrating most light on the 
roadway, but yet so designed that the area presented 
to the observer’s eye is of only mild luminosity (say 
5 to 10 candles per square inch). It is, however, 
dificult to achieve such results without relatively 
close spacing, and to this we must ultimately come- 
as illustrated by the remarkable lighting of the 
arterial road linking Rome to Ostia, which was so 
effectively described by Sig. Clerici at Edinburgh. 





_*Tllumination Research. Technical Paper No. 13, 
“ Appraisal of Street-lighting Installations,’ by W. S. Stiles 
and C. Dunbar, available from H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. net. 

+ Illum, Eng., October, 1930, p. 246. 
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The International Illumination Congress, 1931 


Some Notes on the Proceedings in London and the Subsequent Visits to Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Sheffield and Birmingham. 
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A Group of Members at Euston Station on the point of departure for Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Y the time these words appear members of the 
International [Illumination Congress will have 
dispersed to their various countries, we hope 
with pleasant memories of their visit. In this 
number we shall confine ourselves to the Congress 
proper. A specially contributed account of the 
proceedings at the session of the International 
Commission on Illumination in Cambridge will 
“Pyar in our next number. 

he London programme as outlined in previous 
issues was carried out with a swing. The trans- 
ference of activities to the Bureau at London 
University was effected smoothly. Visitors were 


well cared for by Col. Evans and his staff, reinforced 
by members of the London Committee, and were 


quickly launched on their tour of inspection of 
London. On the important opening day the weather 
was mercifully fine, and it was possible to see the 
illuminations in comfort, and although the heavy rain 
during the early part of the second day was unfor- 
tunate, it cleared up in the late afternoon and evening 
so that the tour of London’s streets and the inspec- 
tion of the lighting at Croydon aerodrome passed off 
quite successfully. 


THE OFFICIAL LUNCHEON. 


The official —_- at the Savoy Hotel on 
September Ist a well-attended event. Upwards 
of 600 people “a present as guests of The Gas 
Light and Coke Company and the London Electri- 
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city Supply Undertakings, with the result that an 
overflow into the adjacent ‘* pink room ”’ had to be 
arranged. Lt.-Col. K. Edgcumbe made visitors 
welcome in a brief address in which English, French 
and German were intermingled, and Monsieur A. 
lilliol (Hon. Treasurer of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination) responded—in so doing 
complimenting Mr. P. Good, the Chairman of the 
London Committee, on the admirable ‘‘ London 
Symphony ’’—one of the most original guides to 
London ever issued by a technical body.* 

Mr. George Lansbury, who, as First Com- 
missioner of Works, had been sympathetically 
helpful to the organization of the floodlighting, 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ Success to the International 
Illumination Congress.’”’ In so doing he alluded to 
the excellent work of the London Committee, and 
to the progress in applying light in the service of 
mankind that had taken place since the setting up of 
the International Commission on Illumination. He 
recalled that art, literature and science knew neither 
racial nor national boundaries. Those present 
represented many different lands and interests, but 
they had all one common interest, the carrying into 
effect of the command “ Let there be Light.” 


THe River Trip. 

Immediately after the luncheon there came what 
was generally regarded as the most agreeable of all 
the items in the London programme, the trip on 
the river by three specially chartered steamboats, 
which left Waterloo Bridge at 2-30 p.m. and pro- 
ceeded down the river to the Port of London. (An 
ingenious map of this route is included in ** A 
london Symphony,”’ but visitors were also provided 
with an excellent plan of the route. with notes on the 
chief buildings of historic interest.) On the way 
home the party were offered a choice of visits, to the 
Reckton Gasworks, the Fuel Research Station, the 
Deptford Electric Power Station, and Greenwich 
Observatory, assembling again for supper at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. The serving of 
this supper at a series of small tables in the long 
portico facing the quadrangle of the College, which 
looked at its best in the fading daylight, was surely 
a stroke of genius. We understand that this is the 
first time that such an arrangement has been per- 
mitted, and there were few items in the London pro- 
gramme that impressed visitors more. The return 
journey was then resumed, ‘and before long there 
were glimpses of floodlighting buildings, such as the 
Deptford Power Station, and the spires of various 
churches, until at length the vessel passed under 
the illuminated Tower Bridge, where an assembly 
of cheering children gazed downwards—the first 
indication of the crowds that were to paralyse a great 
part of London’s traffic later in the evening! At the 
Tower of London visitors were again allowed to 
take part in an unprecedented event—the building 
being thrown open to the public in the evening for 
the first time in history. We give elsewhere an 
account of the floodlighting of the Tower, which 
presented the unusual feature of being contrived 
mainly for ground illumination, though incidentally 
most of the towers were revealed in a restrained but 
quite pleasing way. ‘The interior of the Tower was, 
of course, also illuminated artificially, dayiight 
lamps, in reflectors specially sectioned to eliminate 
glare, being the usual mode of illumination. 

On re-embarking, visitors soon had an admirable 
view from the river of other floodlighting installa- 
tions—the Monument, revealed in the searchlight of 
H.M.S. Scout, the dome of St. Paul’s and St. 
Bride’s spire (attended to by the 26th Division of the 
London Territorials), and H.M.S. President fully 
outlined in incandescent lamps. 





* See Jllum. Eng., Sept., 1931, p. 205. 
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The floodlighting of Big Ben Tower, Westminster 
Abbey, and Thames House all excited admiration— 
Thames House perhaps especially so on account of 
the artistic way in which features of the architecture 
are ‘‘ picked out,’’ and because of the special roof- 
illumination provided. Somewhat similar methods 
were also effectively applied to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers; and Somerset House, revealed 
in soft rose-coloured light, had a romantic appear- 
ance far removed from its very matter-of-fact 
functions. As the vessel passed in turn these 
successive spectacles, and as one became aware of 
the crowds lining the Embankment and cheering the 
illumination of the firefloats by Hungerford Bridge, 
everyone realized for the first time how Londoners 
had turned out en masse to see the show. By the 
time the boat passed under Westminster: Bridge it 
was evident that street trafic was being brought to 
a standstill. The escape from the steamboat was a 
matter of some difficulty. It was probably only the 
happy thought of securing permission to use the 
underground passage from Westminster Under- 
ground Station to Parliament Square that enabled 
visitors to become reunited. Strange to say, the 
motor coaches succeeded, despite the crowds, in 
traversing the entire route, so that the lighting of 
Buckingham Palace, St. James’s Park, Trafalgar 
Square and Whitehall—which could not be seen 
from the river—could be witnessed. 

The weather throughout this opening day was 
fortunately fine, but the early part of Wednesday 
was rainy indeed, and this interfered not a little with 
some of the excursions in the morning and early 
afternoon. Fortunately, there was a_ substantial 
recovery later, and in several cases—notably the 
entertainment of visitors at Mr. H. Hepwortli 
Thompson’s delightful residence on Magna Carta 
Island—this quite saved the situation. 





THE BANQUET. 

The banquet, held at the Dorchester Hotel in the 
evening, was a very agreeable event. Speeches were 
necessarily brief. Sir Hugo Hirst (Chairman of the 
General Electric Co. Ltd.), in proposing the toast of 
“The International Illumination Congress,’ in- 
sisted that illumination was not merely a matter of 
replacing old lamps by new ones. People did not 
realize the skill involved in the lighting of the streets 
or their homes. Illumination was still in a state of 
evolution. One of the main objects to-day was to 
interest architects in the subject and ensure their 
co-operation with lighting experts at an early stage 
in the design of buildings. | Meantime the public 
owed to the illuminating engineer a debt of grati- 
tude, for his work meant brighter homes and offices 
and better work, and greater happiness to mankind. 

Mr. Henry Woodall, deputy governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, presented a message 
from Sir David Milne Watson expressing his 
regret at inability to attend, and conveying his 
pleasure at this gathering of representatives of the 
great gas and electrical industries in order to study 
problems of common interest. Mr. Woodall wished 
to correct any misconception in regard to the cost 
of the Congress being defrayed out of public funds: 
actually it was being paid for entirely by funds raised 
privately—mainly by the gas and electrical indus- 
tries. He proceeded to quote figures to show tit 
the light yielded by gas for a given expenditure was 
twenty times as great as it was 50 years ago. Some 
of the lighting in London could not be beaten any- 
where in the world. The Gas Light and Coke 
Company had regarded the Congress as an oppor 
tunity of contributing to the general welfare of the 
lighting industry. London’s most historic thorough- 
fare, Whitehall, had been specially illuminated, and 
the company had also undertaken the somewhat 
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A Group OF PROMINENT MEMBERS ON THE STEPS OF THE GLENEAGLES HOTEL. 


In the back row the names, from left to right, are: Mr. F. X. ALGAR (1.F.S.); Monsieur R. DE VALBREUZE (France); 
Dr. E. C. CRITTENDEN (U.S.A.); Lt.-Col. K. EDGCUMBE (Great Britain); and Mr. C. W. SULLY (Great Britain). 


In the front row the names, from left to right, are: Dr. R. HIECKE (Austria); Monsieur H. DE LE PAULLE (Belgium); 


Mr. A. M. BAIDAFF (Angentine); HERR W. WISSMANN (Germaity) ; 


The President (Mr. C. C. PATERSON); Mr. M. IMAMURA 


(Japan); Dr. N. HALBERTSMA and Col. C. H. S. EVANS, Hon. General Secretary of the Congress. 


dificult task of illuminating, by specially designed 
gas lamps, considerable areas in St. James’s Park. 
In conclusion, Mr. Woodall expressed a hope that 
electricians and gas engineers would come to work 
together more closely, so that in time they would 
come to regard themselves as complements rather 
than rivals. 

Responses were made by Monsieur R. de Val- 
breuze (France), Herr W. Wissmann (Germany), 
and Dr. E. C. Crittenden (U.S.A.). In the course 
of the evening the President (Mr. C. C. Paterson) 
announced that he had received a telegram convey- 
ing the good wishes of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society of Australia. The dinner broke up early 
in order to enable visitors to make a further tour of 
London for the purpose of inspecting the lighting 
of various streets, or to proceed to Croydon, where 
some fascinating demonstrations of night-flying by 
artificial light were seen. 


Visit to Glasgow 

At 1-15 p.m. on Thursday, September 3rd, visitors 
departed by special train for Glasgow. Everything 
went smoothly, and on arrival they were met by the 
Local Committee, equipped with banners on which 
the names of the various hotels were depicted. 
They had only to enlist under the correct flag, and 
thus be led to their respective hotels, where their 
luggage, which had meantime been collected from 
the train, was in due course deposited. 

The Technical Sessions opened on the next 
morning in the Royal Technical College, where 


the Lord Provost (Sir Thomas Kelly) gave an 
address of welcome, and the President (Mr. C. C. 
Paterson) briefly replied, incidentally reminding 
members to be punctual in commencing sessions. 
The sessions in Glasgow involved three distinct 
subjects: ‘‘ Lighting Developments,’’ ‘‘ Photo- 
metric Precision,’’ and *‘ Daylight,’’ on which 
altogether twenty-seven papers were presented. 
The session on ‘‘ Daylight’? was perhaps of 
outstanding technical interest, though the morn- 
ing session, devoted to ‘‘ Lighting Developments,”’ 
was also a popular one. In the evening there was a 
civic reception in the fine City Chambers, where an 
address was again given by the Lord Provost, and 
Mr. C. C. Paterson, Mr. H. de Paulle (Belgium), 
and others responded. Afterwards there was 
dancing and a concert of more than ordinarily good 
quality. An opportunity was afforded of meeting 
many old friends in Glasgow, and the time passed 
quickly until 10-30 p.m., when Mr. Langlands had 
arranged a comprehensive motor tour of Glasgow 
with the object of studying the street lighting. The 
tour was somewhat prolonged, members returning 
to their hotels about 12-30 a.m., impressed by the 
good general level of public lighting throughout the 
many districts inspected, though it was observed that 
there was little floodlighting or lighting for purposes 
of advertisement. . 
The following day was devoted to a steamboat 
excursion on the Clyde, train being taken to 
Gourock, whence the boat carried visitors to the 
Isle of Arran. The weather during this day was 
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delightful. It was a happy thought to arrange a that an invitation had been received for the 1932 


trip of this kind so early in the tour. | Members 
being, for once, all together on the boat, had 
perhaps their best opportunity of meeting and 
getting to know each other. On the following day 
the party set off for Edinburgh via Gleneagles, where 
lunch was taken. The weather was again superb, 
and a number of members played round the famous 
golf course, whilst a few adventurous spirits occupied 
an aeroplane for a trip to Loch Lomond. 


Visit to Edinburgh 


At Edinburgh there were no less than 34 papers 
on the programme, so that this was essentially a 
‘working ’’ visit, though most members contrived 
to see something of this delightful city and the 
country round. There were four distinct groups of 
papers dealing respectively with ‘‘ Public Lighting,”’ 
‘* Diffusing Materials,”’ ‘‘ Aviation Lighting ’’ and 
‘** Physiological Problems.’’ Of these the session 
devoted to public lighting, which was associated with 
the eighth Annual Conference of the Association of 
Public Lighting Engineers, attracted most attention. 
The proceedings on Monday morning opened with 
a pleasing ceremony when Baillie McKechnie, in 
the absence of the Lord Provost, gave an address of 
welcome, to which Mr. C. C. Paterson, as President 
of the I.I.C., and Mr. Thomas Wilkie, the President 
of the A.P.L.E., briefly responded. The latter then 
transferred to Mr. R. Beveridge the chain of office, 
thus installing him as President of the A.P.L.E. for 
the current session. The opportunity was taken to 
say a few words in reference to the services of Mr. 
Beveridge as Chairman of the Local Committee. 
Mr. Beveridge, after making acknowledgment, then 
called upon Dr. N. A. Halbertsma (Holland) to pre- 


side over the session on Public Lighting, which he. 


did with great skill, tact and good humour, aided 
by interpretations in three languages. The papers 
during the morning session were mainly descriptive 
or statistical, whilst those in the afternoon, 
dealing chiefly with the British Standard Specifica- 
tion for street lighting, gave rise to an excellent 
discussion. In the other sections the papers 
were, in general, briefly presented; it is note- 
worthy that in Section 2 (Diffusing Materials) there 
were ten papers, of which Japan and Great Britain 
each contributed three. 

In the evening there was an imposing civic 
reception by the Lord Provost, Magistrates and 
Council at the Edinburgh College of Art. Responses 
to the address of welcome by the Lord Provost were 
made by M. C. C. Paterson (Great Britain), Sig. C. 
Clerici (Italy) and Mr. A. M. Baidoff (Argentine), 
after which there was dancing, alternating with brief 
motor-coach trips round the city for the purpose of 
seeing the lighting. The lighting of Edinburgh 
Castle, practically the only example of floodlighting 
in Edinburgh, was an exceedingly fine one. The 
unique and commanding position of the Castle was a 
great natural asset, but the lighting of this large area 
was well done, the positions of projectors being 
chosen with considerable skill. The fact that the 
walls were not equally lighted appeared to be a 
positive advantage, enhancing the fairy-like effect. 

In the course of the visit trips to the Forth Bridge, 
Arthur’s Seat, St. Giles Cathedral, etc., were 
arranged, and there was general agreement amongst 
visitors in regard to the charms of Edinburgh. 

On the following morning the Annual General 
Meeting of the Association of Public Lighting 
Engineers took place, the transaction of formal busi- 
ness being followed by the reading of Mr. R. 
Beveridge’s Presidential Address,* which was illus- 
trated by a considerable number of lantern slides 
depicting lighting in Edinburgh. It was announced 


Congress to be held in Blackpool. 


Visit to Buxton and Sheffield 


Buxton, with its ample hotel accommodation and 
pleasant surroundings, was the next spot visited, and 
there the meetings were held, though September &th 
was devoted entirely to a visit to Sheffield. As was 
usually the case at other centres, one session 
appeared to stand out more than any other, i.e., that 
on Architéctural Lighting, in which seven papers 
were read. The afternoon discussion turned mainly 
on the desirability of interesting architects in illumi- 
nating engineering, and a resolution expressing 
this need was put to the meeting. The sections 
on Industrial Lighting and Railway Lighting also 
proved interesting. The remaining sessions dealt 
with light courses and Farm and Horticultural 
Lighting, so that the programme at Buxton 
included quite a variety of topics. It had been 
announced that a demonstration of railway signals 
and railway-coach liwhting had been arranged at 
Buxton Railway Station. This was visited by many 
of the members on the Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, when the public were also admitted. The 
signals, devised for use in daylight, presented 
features of some interest, such as the use of duplicate 
filaments in lamps and of optical systems enabling 
both an intense main beam and a secondary diffusion 
of light sideways to be obtained. The railway- 
carriage lighting did not seem to display any very 
striking features, and the general impression was 
that more might have been made of this opportunity 
of exhibiting progress in lighting on the railways. 

Wednesday, September gth, was devoted to a visit 
to Sheffield. Visits to a number of the works of 
leading steelmakers and other firms took place 
during the morning, after which luncheon was pro- 
vided at the Royal Victoria Hotel bv the Sheffield 
City Corporation and the Shetheld Gas Company. 
l‘urther visits occupied the afternoon, the Corpora- 
tion Lighting Department, under the supervision o! 
Mr. J. F. Colquhoun, being a popular item. 


Visit to Birmingham 


At Birmingham, where the first stage of the 
Congress terminated, there was again a_ varied 
series of papers, 20 contributions dealing with 
‘* Coloured Signal Glasses,”’ ‘* Light Distribution,” 
‘* Motor Car Headlights,”’ “‘ Light Traffic Signals.” 
and ‘* Heterochromatic Photometry,’ being de- 
livered. As at previous centres, visitors were enter- 
tained to a civic reception at the Council House in 
the evening. There were several examples of fiood- 
lighting of public buildings, and the “‘ reliet- 
lighting ’’ of the Town Hall by means of gas lamps 
mounted amongst the pillars was considered quite 
effective. There were numerous interesting visits 
to works, such as those of Lucas’s Ltd., Chance 
Bros. & Co. Ltd., and Cadbury Bros. Ltd., and the 
opportunity was taken by many members to examitc 
the experimental lighting (both gas and electric) in 
the Hagley Road. Saturday, September 12th, was 
devoted to what should have proved a delightful day- 
trip to Stratford-on-Avon, but for once in a way 
the luck of the Congress was out in regard to 
weather; driving rain spoiled most of the views. 

On Sunday, September 13th, the remaining 
members departed for Cambridge, where the sessions 
of the International Commission on []luminatron 
took place during the period September 13th-r19th. 

(A specially contributed account of the proceedings 
at Cambridge will appear in our next issue.—ED.) 





* See pp. 240-242. 
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of the considerable number of papers read before 

the Congress, and of the discussions arising 
therefrom, is a very formidable one. It is proposed 
in this issue to attempt a general survey of the 
meetings in Glasgow and Edinburgh, leaving subse- 
quent meetings to our next number. ; 


Toit task of giving any serviceable impression 


LIGHTING DEVELOPMENTs. 

The four papers presented under this heading at 
the morning session were largely concerned with 
educational methods and propaganda abroad. Herr 
O. Hopcke discussed the utility of models for 
demonstration purposes. He recalled the careful 
tests made by Prof. J. Teichmiiller at the Lighting 
Institute at Karlsruhe, from which it appeared that 
errors could be confined within 3 per cent. Photo- 
graphs do not in general represent conditions of 
illumination accurately. For instance the maximum 
contrast available in a photograph is about I : 20 or 
possibly 1: 30, whereas in practice far greater 
variations in brightness are encountered. Small 
models of interiors to a reduced scale of 1 
proved serviceable, whilst for streets a scale of I : 25 
is needful. It is necessary to select sources of the 
correct candlepower and to imitate the reflecting 
power of walls, ceilings, etc. The correct level for 
the observer’s eye in relation to the model is also of 
considerable consequence, and all light-sources 
extraneous to the model must be carefully screened. 


In the discussion Mr. Ward Harrison upheld the 
value of small-scale models in planning: installations 
and taking precautions against unforeseen effects 
under novel conditions. Mr. E. J. Williams 
mentioned instances at the Admiralty when small 
models had occasioned a considerable saving. Mr. 
G. H. Stickney confirmed their educational value 
though he had found that the correct fixing of the 
correct ratio often presented difficulties. Major 
Gunton, however, in his experience at the G.P.O. 
had found only full-scale conditions reliable when 
one came to study effects of glare. Herr Hopcke, 
in reply, agreed that a full-scale demonstration was 
naturally preferable to a model when possible, but 
this was often not the case. One could represent 
the chief conditions met with in practice, even as 
tegards glare, provided that external light-sources 
were not allowed to affect the conditions of contrast 
existing in the model. 

Mr. C. A. Atherton dealt with organization for the 
development of electric lighting in general terms, 
Sig. C. Clerici reviewed Progress in Propaganda in 
Italy and Mr. A. M. Baidoff reviewed Lighting 
Developments in Argentina. The most comprehen- 
sive of these papers was that by Mr. Atherton, whose 
analysis roved from Austria to Mexico, touching 
most of the chief countries of the world in passage. 
Russia, however (where the development of illumi- 
tating engineering has been exceedingly rapid 
recently), seems to have been overlooked. Especially 
interesting were the accounts of lighting campaigns 
on special subjects, in which almost all countries 
have shared, and the analysis of national character- 
istics. Sig. Clerici’s paper dealt with the period 
1928-30, during which progress in Italy has been 
rapid. He referred especially to advances in 
architectural lighting and the lighting of shops, 
streets and railway yards. The bibliography at the 
end of this paper bears witness to the interest taken 
in illumination in Italy, and the bulky series of 
“ exhibits ’? deposited as a supplement to the paper 
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(photographs, leaflets, and lighting literature 
generally) seemed well worth study. 

Mr. Baidoff, who represented the Argentine in 
its first association with the I.C.I., pointed out the 
difficulties prevailing in the Argentine, which was 
separated some thousands of miles from the nearest 
neighbour (the U.S.A.) actively interested in 
illumination. There was a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and a continuous influx of immigrants having 
no common language. They had also to solve the 
initial problem of an absence of trained engineers, 
but had entered upon the work with enthusiasm. 
Lighting had progressed with uncanny rapidity in 
Buenos Ayres, a city of 3,000,000 inhabitants: 
without the city the average distance to each of the 
1,040 small towns (with average populations up to 
4,000) was about 67km., so that considerable 
perseverence was necessary. At the present time 
there is no town of over 200 inhabitants that is not 
lighted by electricity. There are five engineering 
and architectural societies interested in illumination. 
‘The inauguration of ‘‘ White Way”’ lighting had 
turned the Calle Florida in Buenos Ayres into a 
public promenade, and similar ‘‘ white ways’”’ have 
been established in other cities. The good work 
initiated in the Argentine had spread to other vast 
areas in South America (Chili, Peru, and even the 
Phillipines), and the general use of the Spanish, or, 
in Brazil, Portugese language had aided the dissem- 
ination of information. 


Home LIGHTING AND DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. 


Miss Caroline Haslett and Miss Nora E. Millar, 
in their paper on Home Lighting, recalled that 
25 per cent. of children in schools require glasses 
and that approximately 15 million people in this 
country have defective sight. Evestrain brings other 
attendant troubles with it (headaches, etc.). Hence 
the need for adequate lighting, which is apt to be 
erudged by people who nevertheless are willing to 
pay heavy bills to the doctor and optician. Good 
lighting in the home is also of value in diminishing 
accidents, and gives an air of prosperity, cheerfulness 
end welcome. In general ‘‘ the better the home the 
better the illumination.”’ 

To the supply undertaking the opportunities for 
revenue from better lighting homes are evident. 
Novel lighting never fails to arouse interest, as was 
illustrated by the electrical flat organized by the 
W.E.A. at the Bachelor Girls’ Exhibition and 
designed by a woman architect. 

In conclusion the authors commented on_ the 
important part played by light in modern decoration. 
It has been said of one eminent French designer, 
Lalique, that “ light, particularly electric light, is as 
much his material as glass.” 

Mr. C. W. Sully, in his contribution on “‘ Lighting 
Activities of Supply Undertakings,’’ likewise 
emphasized the vital importance of good lighting 
and its possibilities to British supply undertakings, 
who are apt to give small attention to the develop- 
ment of their lighting load. Yet growth in this 
section has been greater than in any other, and 
lighting forms the most remunerative portion of 
electric supply. The impression that lighting is an 
inconvenient load of short duration no longer 
corresponds with the facts. 

This is now realized amongst progressive under- 
takings. The important thing is to inspire the user 
with the necessity of a modern lighting installation, 
and to be able to give advice on the spot. Success 
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is greatly aided by demonstrations. Supply under- 
takings should be encouraged to set up a special 
& ighting Service Department (i) to persuade 
consumers to use more adequate lighting facilities, 
(2) to ensure that up-to-date lighting facilities are 
provided in all new lighting installations, and (3) to 
evolve and foster new uses of light. 

The papers by Mr. G. H. Stickney (“. oa ag 
Wiring a Problem for the Illuminating Engincer’’) 
and G. S. Merrill (‘‘ Voltage and Incandescent 
Electric Lighting ’’) were supplementary. In_ the 
United States the wiring of many buildings had been 
found inadequate to the demands of good lighting 
practice. Simple specifications of adequacy have 
therefore been prepared and are being brought to 
the notice of architects and cons ulting engineers. 
An interesting feature of Mr. Merrill’s paper was the 
series of models and diagrams illustrating the 
voltage drop occurring in various circumstances and 
its effect on lighting conditions. The results 
obtained in any scheme of illuminating engineering 
depend upon lamps being used at the voltage for 
which they were designed. Illuminating engineers 
should carefully consider the actual voltage that wil: 
be available at the lamp sockets. 


DayLiGuT ILLUMINATION. 


In this section ten papers were submitted. Of these 
the first three on the list were of special interest. 
Mr. P. J. Waldram’s paper on ** Tiie Provision of 
Adequate Daylight in’ Building Regulations si 
referred to the singular fact that (apparently owing 
to the survival of the ancient Roman law of light) 
in Great Britain alone have recognized methods of 
measuring and predetermining daylight developed. 
He traced the origin of standards of adequate light, 
showing first how international agreement had been 
attained on 500 foot-candles (5,000 lux) as_ the 
standard of sky-brightness and secondly how, in this 
country, a daylight factor of 0,2 per cent. had come 
to be regarded as a minimum in ancient-light cases 
a.” © G. Moeller (Hung rary) discussed the 
general problem of the provision of daylight in city 
buildings and briefly referred to the economic 
problems illustrated in buildings of the * ‘ window- 
less ’’ class. So far as general requirements in town 
planning are concerned the author thought that the 
0.2 per cent. customary in Great Britain was too low. 
Dr. H. G. Frihling (Germany) gave an account of 
the methods being pursued by the German Ilumi- 
nating Engineering Society, with the co- operation 
of the Prussian Ministry of Health, in formulating 
recommendations on daylight illumination. — In 
conclusion the paper formulated a series of questions 
for the Commission to consider, amongst which the 
desirability of adopting the 0.2 per cent. daylight 
factor is included.* Japan was s responsible for two 
interesting contributions, ‘‘ Davlight Illumination of 
Art Galleries with Overhead” L ighting ’’ (T. 
Hiravama) and ‘* Photo-Electric Measurements of 
Daylight Illumination by the Use of a Model Room ’ 
(Z. Yamauti and K. Hisano), and H. F. Meacock 
and G. E. V. Lambert (G.B.} dealt with the 
Efficiency of Light-wells. 


PHOTOMETRIC PRECISION. 
Under this heading there were nine papers. Most 
of these summarised investigations enabling average 
etrors in photometric processes to be determined. 





* We understand that the International Commissicn on 
Illumination in Cambridge adopted a resolution affirming that 
where the daylight factor at table height (85 cms.) is less than 
0.2 per cent. “the daylight shall be regarded as definitely 
inadequate for work involving visual discrimination over 
reasonable periods of time and comparable with ordinary 
writing.’’ This condition is therefore indicated as a 
minimum and ‘ is not recommended as a standard of adequate 
intensity of illumination.”’ 
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There were four papers reviewing laboratory 
measurements, Mr. B. P. Dudding and G. T. Winch 
dealt very ably with commercia! photometry and 
compared visual and phcto-electric methods. Mr, 
A. K. Taylor (G.B.) and MM. J. Wetzel and A. 
Gouffé (France) discussed portable photometers. 
A lengthy paper by C. Zwikker and others in Holland 
reviewed photometry in general, more especially the 
degree of accuracy attainable from various forms 
of standards, of which carefully graduated electrical 
incandescent lamps now seem to be the most service- 
able. The papers suggest that a high degree oj 
precision is now attainable in laboratory work, 
though it is necessary to have a clear understanding 
exactly what is meant by a statement of the minirnum 
average error. An — feature of the paper 
by B. P. Dudding and G. T. Winch was the light 
it shed on the deviations of a number of observers 
from mean readings, and the apparently greater 
precision attainable with photo-electric methods, a 
natural result of the inference that in visual photo- 
metry half the error is usually due to visual causes 

and half to lack of precision in the electrical 
controlling apparatus. In the portable photometer, 
indeed, it would seem that the latter is now the most 
serious limitation to accuracy, and it was suggested 
in the discussion that more refined bridge and null 
point methods might well be substituted for control 
by ammeters and voltmeters. 


Pusiic LicutTinG. 

At Edinburgh the section that attracted most 
attention was that on Public Lighting, to which 
two sessions were devoted. These sessions were 
held in co-operation with the Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers, whose members took a 
prominent part in the discussion. 

The morning papers were mainly of a descriptive 
or statistical nature. The opening paper, “ The 
Lighting of Seaside Resorts,’ by A. P. Allan and 

M. Campbell, was devoted chiefly to the lighting 
of Margate and Scarborough, in which two main 
types of gas lamps are used. Polar curves and 
diagrams ilustrating the distribution of illumination 
furnished by various types of lamps and a series of 
views showing the effect of the gas lighting were 
presented. In conclusion, it was ‘mentioned that in 
some 150 seaside resorts on the British coast about 
125,000 gas lamps are in use for public lighting. 

The subsequent paper by Sir Francis Goodenough 
was mainly statistical and dealt with the gas lighting 
installed in the various towns to be visited by 
members of the International IIlumination Congress. 
It was mentioned that about 635,000 gas lamps are 
used to-day in the streets of England and Wales, 
about 96,000 being in use in the streets of London 
and its environs. In 318 cities and towns 13,34! 
(80 per cent.) of the total of 16,559 miles are lighted 
by gas. Low pressure is now more generally used 
than high pressure, owing to recent improvements 
in the former, notably the introduction of the super- 
heated cluster burner. The nature of the gas 
lighting in various streets in London, Birmingham, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Sheffield, was 
illustrated by numerous tables separate tabular data 
being furnished for the areas of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
and the Tottenham and District Gas Companies 1 
London. 

Mr. W. J. Jeffery (** Modern Public Lighting by 
Electricity’’) referred to such developments in 
electric lighting as those on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, in Oxford Street, etc., the Thames Embank- 
ment being of special interest as one of the first 
thoroughfares to be lighted strictly in accordance 
with the British Standard Specification for Street 
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Lighting. _He recalled that the consumption oi 
electricity for public lighting had risen from 127.8 
million units in 1928-9 to 144.1 millions in 1929-30, 
while in the Metropolitan Area 70 per cent. of the 
high streets and broadways were lighted by 
electricity. Since 1921, i.e., within ten years, the 
total consumption of street lighting for electricity 
had risen by 163 per cent. 

Amongst technical developments allusion was 
made to the introduction of totally enclosed 
lanterns, single-piece refractors of the symmetrical 
type, non-axial asymmetric types of units, and 
interesting combinations of vitreous enamelled over- 
reflectors and refractors. In conclusion, Mr. Jeffery 
emphasized the fact that the increasing volume of 
fast-moving traffic made it essential to provide light 
of sufficient intensity over the whole road surface; 
it was this requirement that had given rise to so 
much recent research. 

Other papers presented during the morning 
session dealt with the Calculation of Illumination 
in terms of Spherical and Elliptical Areas (A. 
Gouffé) and Mass Experiments in Street Lighting 
(W. S. Stiles), the latter an analysis of the results 
of experiments undertaken at Sheffield and Leicester 
with the object of testing the impressions of 
observers of degree of visibility, glare and general 
appearance of streets lighted by various methods. 

The discussion on these papers was opened by 
Mr.J.R. Brydges (Borough Engineer, Eastbourne), 
and Mr. C. S. Shapley, Mr. S. B. Langlands, 
Lt-Comm. Haydn T. Harrison, Mr. J. M. 
Waldram, Mr. R. Watson, Dr. Schneider, Mr. E. J. 
Stewart and others took part. Mr. Shapley 
deprecated too much discussion of the comparative 
merits of gas and electric lighting, remarking that 
there was room for both methods, a view with which 
the Chairman (Dr. N. A. Halbertsma) heartily 
concurred. Mr. Langlands referred to the incon- 
sistencies involved in the views of the ‘‘ man in the 
street’? and Lt.-Comm. Harrison also spoke on 
psychological aspects. Mr. J. M. Waldram remarked 
on the variety of factors entering into judgments 
of public lighting and referred especially to efforts 
to eliminate glare by imposing a definite ‘‘ cut off ”’ 
angle. Mr. E. J. Stewart discussed the difficulty in 
securing authoritative action in connection with the 
rule of ‘‘ no headlights ’’ being permitted in streets 
lighted up to a certain standard. Dr. Schneider also 
commented on the complexity of the problems 
underlying street lighting and to the constant 
changes in outlook that were taking place. At the 
moment he advised caution in attempting to frame 
rigid statements of what constituted adequate street 
lighting. 

The papers during the afternoon dealt mainly with 
the British Standard Specification for Street Light- 
mg. Mr. C. C. Paterson, in his paper on this 
subject, reviewed the practical results of the 1928 
specitication. It had been widely used and often led 
to improvements, and was establishing a_ high 
standard in design and requirements. Exaggerated 
attention had, however, been given in some cases 
to test-point illumination, and there had been a 
tendency to assume that minimum heights need not 
be exceeded; such heights had been found insufh- 
cient in some cases where posts were on one side of 
the road only. There was’ also a tendency to use 
minimum illumination as a criterion of excellence, 
Instead of, as was intended, a method of grouping 
streets. It had been considered wise to assign 
maximum values for the spacing height ratio (a 
table was given): also provision was made for the 
calculation of average illumination as well as 
minimum. The tendency in regard to mounting 
heights mentioned above has been provided for 


by also specifying higher recommended values. A 
further new requirement is that the height of posts 
must not be less than two-thirds the width of the 
roadway. The original method of ascertaining the 
glare factor had proved too involved for ordinary 
use and some possible errors had been noted. In 
the revised specification, therefore, no numerical 
expression of glare is given, but guidance on its 
avoidance is provided. 

A paper read subsequently by Mr. E. J. Stewart 
dealt with methods of lighting in the lower classes 
of the standard specification (‘* middle class.” 
‘lower middle class’’ or ‘‘ lower class ”’ lighting). 
Definite grading may present difficulties. British 
streets are classified not by density of traffic but by 
lighting requirements. ‘These are not necessarily 
in the same ratio. Raising of lighting may, how- 
ever, induce drivers to prefer that road so lighted to 
another hitherto more crowded one. The enormous 
increase in motor vehicles is the chief cause of 
the demand for better lighting in side streets, but 
other contributory causes are the parking of cars in 
them, their importance as backgrounds for traffic 
constables at junctions, their use for traffic to and 
from railway stations and omnibus termini, and the 
development through them of bus routes. In streets 
of Classes F and G driving without headlights is 
quite feasible for a normally careful driver. Many 
good drivers do not use headlights even in streets 
of Class H. A series of 24 methods of making 
improvements in such streets is enumerated in the 
paper. In general, changes in the lighting of side 
streets are slow and gradual, and by easy ‘* conver- 
sions’’ and adaptations. Staggered lamps are 
mainly used and the span wire system is relatively 
little adopted for these classes of streets. High 
mounting is becoming more usual though there is 
still an idea that light from lamps mounted 20 ft. 
high or more is being wasted! Increases of candle- 
power with slight increases in height to 13 ft. are 
welcomed. (It might be thought that no lighting 
engineer would erect a lamp below 13 ft.—but he 
does!) In the final portion of the paper the treat- 
ment of housing areas, and the lighting of street 
name-tablets, lanes, courts, open spaces and inter- 
urban highways are briefly discussed. There are 
actually some—quite respectable—people who do not 
want more light! But it is only the few who do not 
welcome better visibility and there is a tendency for 
the general advance in the standard of lighting to 
be continuous. 

A further interesting paper by J. F. Colquhoun 
and W. S. Stiles discussed the lighting requirements 
of different classes of streets. Performance was 
defined in terms of (a) revealing power, (b) attrac- 
tiveness by night, and (c) attractiveness by day, and 
these headings were further analysed and subdivided. 
‘** Revealing power ”’ is shown to be quite a complex 
quantity, involving as it does both disability and 
discomfort glare, whilst “‘ attractiveness ’’ depends 
not only on degree of brightness and diversity of 
brightness but on the arrangements, brightness and 
colour of the light-sources. On one point there 
seems to be agreement, the apparent complete 
absence of the distant light gives unattractive street- 
lighting. In the final section of the paper the 
authors attempt to apply their conclusions to (1) 
arterial roads, (2) residental streets (not shopping 
centres), (3) shopping centres and important city 
streets, and (4) spectacular lighting. 

During this afternoon session at Edinburgh there 
was an interesting discussion on the British Standard 
Street Lighting Specification. 

Mr. Ward Harrison (U.S.A.) reiterated the doubt 
previously expresed in America as to the wisdom 
of defining the illumination purely by the minimum 
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at mid-span. He agreed that for Classes A, B, 
C and D, where there was a high order of illumina- 
tion, this method might be satisfactory because 
other requirements would také care of themselves, 
but for lower classes there was a danger that 
installations might pass the specification and be 
considered satisfactory when they were bad in other 
ways not dealt with by the specification. He also 
suggested that any set specification tended to stifle 
progress and also to incite contractors to evasion. 

Herr Wissmann (Germany) mentioned that in his 
country they were changing from a specification of 
minimum illumination to that of the average figure, 
although he admitted the latter was often difficult 
to measure definitely. He also stated that they were 
classifying street lighting according to the type of 
traffic dealt with, the four grades ranging from 
dense city traffic to that on outlying suburban roads. 

Mr. J. G. Clark referred to the question of 
maintenance, and thought that the figure of 50 per 
cent. of rated illumination included in the British 
specification was rather on the low side. He 
was well aware of the difficulties owing to 
adverse weather conditions, etc., but his Company 
endeavoured to maintain their street lighting of the 
higher classes up to a standard of about 75 per cent. 
and he would have thought 60 per cent. might have 
been put in the specification. 

Mr. W. J. Jones referred to the mounting height 
and pointed out how this was influenced by the 
character of the street in which the lighting fittings 
were fixed. 

Sir Francis Goodenough expressed his interest in 
the point raised by Herr Wissmann and thought 
that it would be useful if the specification could be 
broadened to include the characteristics of the 
streets for which particular classes of illumination 
are required. 

Among the papers of the afternoon session was 
one by L. A. S. Wood (U.S.A.) which in his absence 
was briefly presented by Mr. Grant McKenzie. An 
interesting point regarding the maintenance of 
electric lamps was raised. It was mentioned that in 
some districts of America a practice is now being 
adopted of making periodic visits for inspection and 
replacement after a given number of hours irrespec- 
tive of whether the lamp had burnt out or not. It 
was intended to replace lamps after a certain reason- 
able life even though they had not actually failed. 

The session on street lighting was noteworthy for 
a description given by Signor Clerici (Italy) of a 
road between Rome and Ostia which had been con- 
structed in order to develop the latter place as a 
bathing resort. This motor road was 40 ft. wide 
and 14 miles in length. It was equipped with 
standards 15 it. high and carrying 60-watt lamps, 
placed on each a of the road Soft. apart and 
staggered so that the diagonal distance between one 
lamp and the next was not much more than 25 ft. 
The illumination given by these 3,000 lamps was 
so satisfactory that no headlights were used by 
motorists. 

The desirability of including average illumination 
in any street-lighting specification was also empha- 
sized in a paper enti:led ‘‘ Street Lighting by Gas 
in South London,’ which summarized gas lighting 
developments in the district of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company. Allusicn was made to 
several recent improvements, such as the use of 
reflecting mirrors of silvered glass or chromium- 
plated steel, to effect an improved distribution of 
light on the roadway. 

Finally, mention should be made of a contribu- 
tion by Monsieur J. Wetzel, presenting a method of 
planning street lighting which enables conditions of 
illumination to be determined by relatively simple 
processes. 
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DirFusinG MATERIALS. 

Under this heading there were no fewer than ten 
papers, most of which dealt with diffusing glasses, 
Mr. J. W. Ryde and Mr. B. S. Cooper were respon- 
sible for two contributions, in which the qualities of 
cpal glasses were closely studied, and there were 
three papers from Japan dealing respectively with 
testing methods, the light distribution of diffusing 
globes, and the behaviour of the test plate of the 
Macbeth illuminometer. Herr S. Schénborn (Ger- 
many) attacked the difficult problem of the classifi- 
cation of glasses used in illuminating fittings. Of the 
two papers by Messrs. Ryde and Cooper the tirst 
dealt with the theory of opal glasses, and it was 
shown how results are affected by the size and 
number of the particles and how tliese may be deter- 
mined if the refractive indices are known. In the 
second paper an attempt to apply these principles was 
made, and suggestions were offered for the testing of 
glasses intended to be used for illumination fittings. 
Yet another paper in this section, by M. Exelmans 
(France), studied the effect of moulded rippled glass 
for motor-car headlights. 


AVIATION LIGHTING. 

We must leave for later consideration a group of 
papers concerned with physiological problems (such 
as the effect of intensity of illumination on acuteness 
of vision), but we should like to comment briefly on 
the series of papers dealing with Aviation Lighting, 
in which the two British contributions stood out as 
of special merit. Mr. H. N. Green’s discussion of 
The Light Distribution of Navigation Lamps and 
the treatment of Ground Lighting Equipment for 
Aviation by the British Nationa! Committee were 
both informative. 


(To be continued.) 





Public Lighting Superintendents 


THE MANCHESTER APPOINTMENT. 

It has been known for some time that the City of 
Manchester was about to invite applications for the 
position of lighting superintendent. We are betray- 
ing no secret when we mention that the Association 
of Public Lighting Engineers, learning that this 
step was imminent, approached the Manchester City 
Council in order to express the hope that a chief 
officer would be appointed to this important post. 
We believe we are expressing the firm conviction of 
the Council of the Association when we state that in 
every city of importance the public lighting should 
be handled by a qualified engineer in an independent 
position, specially assigned to this duty and not sub- 
ordinate to other departments (such as may know 
little about street lighting. 

It is a great disappointment, therefore, to find that 
the City Council has, after all, invited applications 
for a post on the staff of the City Engineer. It 1s 
also disconcerting to find that the post is apparently 
to be associated with other distracting duties— 
vaguely and rather absurdly hinted at in the official 
announcement. 

Surely such a city as Manchester, where the 
expenditure on public lighting is of the order of 
£200,000, and which is stated to have a greater per- 
centage of main roads than any other town, shoul 
recognize the wisdom of placing an efficient and 
qualified engineer in sole charge of the street 
lighting, unfettered by other responsibilities! 
Possibly the procedure adopted has been influences 
by motives of economy; if so, we can only say that 
the conception of economy seems to us a singularly 
misguided one. 
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Association of Public Lighting Engineers 


Annual General Meeting 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Association 

was held at 10 a.m. on September 8th, 1931, at 

the University of. Edinburgh, when THE 
PRESIDENT (Mr. R. Beveridge) took the chair. The 
Hon. Secretary having read the notice convening the 
meeting, it was agreed that the minutes of the last 
meeting should be taken as read, after which the 
President called for scrutineers, and Mr. H. V. 
EmptaGE (Margate) and Mr. A. S. Tarsrie_p 
(London) consented to act. 

The Presidential Certificate was then delivered to 
Mr. Thomas Wilkie, the President for the past year, 
those present joining in the applause which followed 
the Chairman’s allusion to his efforts on behalf of 
the Association. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the past year, to which the 
accounts of the Association were appended, was 
then presented by Mr. E. J. Stewart (Glasgow), the 
Honorary Editor, who remarked that it contained a 
record of useful work. They were looking forward 
to making plans for the coming year at the next 
Council Meeting, to be held in November, when 
suggestions as to future work of the Association 
would be welcome. 

Mr. E. C. Lennox (Newcastle-on-Tyne) then 
moved the adoption of the report and accounts. In 
so doing, he paid a warm tribute to the admirable 
work of Mr. Stewart, who had assembled and edited 
all the information contained in the report. 

Mr. W. J. Jerrery (London) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was declared carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. J. Stewart briefly acknowledged this 
recognition of his services, and asked members to 
co-operate with him in order to make future reports 
even more comprehensive than that now presented. 
He also desired to take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging various helpful suggestions which had been 
made “ the Hon. Secretary of the Association 

(Mr. J. S. Dow), and the assistance received from 
ih old friend, Capt. Liberty. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE Presipent (Mr. R. Beveridge) then delivered 
his address (which will be found in extenso on 
pp. 240-42). The address was followed by an 
interesting and informative series of lantern slides, 
showing typical street lighting and equipment, 
traffic signs, etc., in Edinburgh, and also a number 
of objects of historic interest. 

Mr. J. F. CoLtguuoun (Sheffield), who proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Beveridge for his address, 
said that the Association was particularly fortunate 
in having him for its President. 

Mr. P. Ricupett (Croydon) seconded the reso- 
lution. He congratulated the President on his 
remarks as to ‘‘ costing,’’ and remarked that if the 
system were more generally adopted, it would help 
to raise public lighting to a higher standard. At 
Croydon during the last year or two they had got out 
the costs, and they had been surprised to find 
deficiencies which they had been able to rectify. The 
President’s remarks with regard to the Ministry of 
Transport contributing to the cost of lighting arterial 
roads were also timely and worthy of consideration. 

BarttrE MacDouGatt desired to associate himself 
with the vote of thanks, and emphasized the need for 
carrying the town-lighting further out into the roads 





A sudden contrast 
from brilliancy to darkness and vice versa was a 


leading out into the country. 


source of considerable danger. If money could be 
taken from the Road Fund to re-surface the roads, 
surely some should be spent on lighting. 

THE PRESIDENT, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said there was no doubt the Association was 
capable of doing a great deal of very useful work. 
Following on the successful meetings of the [lumi- 
nation Congress, with its deluge of papers and its 
flood of oratory, they could not expect to form any 
definite conclusions that day, but they must allow 
time for what they had learnt at the Congress to sink 
in. It was the intention of the Council of the 
Association to meet in London in November in con- 
nection with a paper reviewing public lighting in 
relation to transport, which was to be submitted at 
the Roads and Transport Congress. By that time 
they would be glad if members who had any sug- 
gestions to make would communicate with the 
secretary so that they might form some sort of 
decision in November as to their future policy in 
developing. some of the ideas which had been 
expressed at the Congress. 


Next YEAR’S MEETING. 


After a resolution had been moved inviting the 
auditors of the Association to act again for the 
coming year, the President announced that the 
Council had received an invitation from the Black- 
pool Corporation to hold its next annual meeting at 
Blackpool, and the conference would accordingly 
take place there early in September, 1932. 

At this point the scrutineers presented the report 
of their examination of balloting papers, as a 
result of which it was announced that Mr. J. ! 
Co_gunoun, Mr. T. WILKIE and Mr. R. Davipson 
had been re-elected members of the Council. 

The President also announced the election of Mr. 
H. Davies (Chesterfield) as President for the year 
1932. 

A vote of thanks to the Lord Provost, Magistrates 
and Councillors of the Citv of Edinburgh for their 
hospitality and to the Senatus of the University of 
Edinburgh for the facilities granted for the holding 
of meetings was then proposed by Councillor 
MINSHALL (Sheffield). In doing so, Councillor 
Minshall expressed the hope that as a result of the 
linking-up of the Association’s meeting with those 
of the International Illumination Congress, the 
work of the Association would receive a little more 
of the credit that it deserved. He trusted that the 
beautiful floodlighting they had seen of Edinburgh 
Castle might not be allowed to be a thing of the past, 
and the lighting of the new main roads might be 

carried out. In certain towns, even in these days 
of enlightenment, it was necessary to point out to 
town councillors and aldermen, and even to ex-Lord 
Mayors, that the public lighting engineer was some- 
thing more than a glorified lamplighter. Going 
about the country, as he did, he was astonished at 
the ignorance that prevailed on matters concerning 
public lighting. 

Mr. C. I. Winstone (L.ondon), who seconded the 
resolution, remarked that members and delegates 
had all enjoyed their visit immensely, and appreciated 
the generous hospitality that they had received in 
the City of Edinburgh. 

A vote of thanks to the scrutineers terminated the 
proceedings. 
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Presidential Address to the Association of Public Lighting 
Engineers 


By R. BEVERIDGE 
(Inspector of Lighting, etc., Edinburgh) 


(Delivered at the Annual Genera! Meeting of the Association of Public Lighting Engineers, held at the University cf 
Edinburgh, at 10 a.m., on Tuesday, September 8th, 1931.) 


pression of thanks for the honour you have 

conferred on me by electing me your Presi- 
dent, more especially at a time when _ public 
attention is being directed to the science and practice 
of illumination generally through the meetings of 
the International Congress. 

The gathering of such a large and important 
assembly in Great Britain is a matter of considerable 
moment so far as street lighting is concerned, and 
its effects, direct and indirect, will be exceedingly 
interesting. At this moment, with the Congress 
still to be, I am recognizing that its happening must, 
in some measure, dictate the material for this paper, 

A presidential address is usually regarded as in the 
nature of a “‘ birthday celebration,’’ when one may 
become reminiscent and even introspective, and end 
up with a word-picture of what the future may have 
in store, or else indulge in a criticism of parsimonious 
committees and other obstacles to progress. 

On the present occasion the atmosphere is some- 
what changed, and instead of us discussing our own 
work we have to recognize that our work is going 
to be commented on by others. And what will our 
visitors think about it all? They will, I hope, see a 
good deal of lighting of which they will approve, and 
they will inevitably see much that we do not our- 
selves approve. Will they make allowance for the 
economic difficulties of the times, and will they give 
us credit for possessing the will and the capacity to 
attain a higher standard if only the means were 
afforded us for doing so? 

We can at any rate lay claim to having ideals that 
we would like to realize, and we can derive some 
satisfaction from the knowledge that we have this 
organization to be used for promulgating these 
ideals and to help us in their realization. That the 
Association has done a very great deal towards 
improving the public lighting service of the country 
as a whole is beyond a doubt, and I feel confident 
that the meeting of this International Congress 
cannot fail to confer a very real benefit. Well- 
informed criticism is a wholesome and valuable 
corrective, and if it is unbiased it becomes a welcome 
tonic. I hope, therefore, that we shall all have the 
opportunity of par‘icipating in a mental illumination 
while so much of the material forms of illumination 
are under discussion, 

There is one phase of our work, however, which is 
not apparent to our visitors, and that is the 
administrative side, and, as this is a topic which has 
received little attention at our conferences in the 
past, I am tempted to offer some remarks for your 
consideration now. 

[ am going to begin at the point of contact 
between the executive and the administrative, 
between the Town Council and the Department. 
The duties and responsibilities devolving on the 
Town Council of to-day are more numerous and 
therefore more onerous than they were only a few 
years ago, and, if these duties are to be efficiently 
discharged, it is necessary that the subject matter 
calling for the Council’s decisions should be pre- 
pared and presented in the most intelligible form 
possible. The annual estimates and expenditure are, 
of course, of greatest importance in this respect, as 


M: first words must take the form of an ex- 


we all know, and it is in this connection that I believe 
there is scope for the discussion of some uniform 
policy. 

We are all aware that nearly every statement deal- 
ing with financial statistics can be set out in a variety 
of ways according to the effect desired and the 
subtlety of the author’s mind, making the little more 
here or the little less there appear even less still. 
If this were known only to officials of departments 
the art of framing estimates might offer a certain 
fascination, but the gentlemen across the committee 
table are apt to be unresponsive. Their attention 
is mainly directed to the gross total and its relation- 
ship to the corresponding figure for the preceding 
vear, and their attitude could not very well be other- 
wise. It is only when we wish, or are obliged, to 
discuss the total that we discover whether the con- 
stituents are well selected and properly arranged, or, 
in other words, whether the analysis of the expendi- 
ture is presented so as to offer a concise and yet 
adequate review of the several purposes or branches 
of the service rendered. 

While we may all agree as to the great merit of 
simplicity as opposed to complexity, and can all pay 
tribute to the virtues of simple language, whether 
expressed in words or in figures, we must also admit 
that, in the latter case, if we confine our figures to 
lump sums for this or that our language loses 
eloquence and tends to become rather meaningless. 

I felt rather conscious of this defect in my own 
statements for a long time, not owing to any want 
of respect for tradition on my part, but because the 
form, like so many others I have seen, had been 
stereotyped by someone only concerned with the 
financial side, but obviously unacquainted with the 
actual work. 

I decided, and was encouraged by our finance 
department, to recast the whole scheme, and the 
results have been found very satisfactory indeed. 
The change-over coincided with the introduction of a 
costing system which gives the additional advantage 
of being able to effect any modification which may 
be desired in the future with a minimum of incon- 
venience. 

In the classifying of the headings of expenditure 
which were adopted several considerations were 
taken into account. In the first place, the grouping 
should permit of discussion falling within definite 
lines, and, secondly, the obviously contentious 
elements should be segregated, and lastly, the whole 
should provide a basis of comparison of one year 
with another, thereby furnishing a simple test of eftt- 
ciency which every establishment, departmental or 
otherwise, should inevitably possess. ; 

The foregoing conditions were met by adopting as 
the main part of the structure the lighting in 
existence at the opening of the financial year. Not 
only does this provide the material for comparisons, 
but it also affords scope for close estimating. D1s- 
cussion and criticism are localized, or, at any rate, 
kept within definite limits, and this is a great 
advantage. 

The next heading takes in all improvements to 
existing lighting, and refers to anything undertaken 
for the betterment of those streets presumed to be 
lighted but where altered conditions have proved the 
service inadequate. Here again the limits can be 
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readily recognized and, if necessary, the major com- 
ponents can be described as individual schemes with 
an estimated cost attaching to each. 

To some people it may hardly seem worth while 
to differentiate between the two classes of expendi- 
ture | have mentioned, but I have found this policy 
most useful. It provides at once an infallible index 
of how much or how little the department has been 
permitted to do to raise the general standard of 
lighting and enables the committee to realize the 
actual conditions by citing typical examples of the 
black spots from the *‘ waiting list.’’ 

One other group remains under ordinary expendi- 
ture, and this sats miscellaneous items such as 
trafic signals, experimental lighting and the like. 
These may not run into large figures, but it is a great 
aid to economy in any sphere to possess accurate 
knowledge of every channel of expenditure. 

The non-recurring or capital expenditure com- 
prises everything in the way of extensions, or the 
providing of lighting facilities where these did not 
already exist. This group can be more readily dealt 
vith if it is subdivided, separating those areas where 
new housing makes the expenditure inevitable from 
the other class where lighting may be withheld till 
a later date. 

Now I can imagine someone saying: ‘‘ This is all 
very well, but you cannot secure this information 
without an elaborate costing system.’’ That is quite 
true. Such a system is essential in any case, which 
is another way of saying that it is no longer to be 
viewed as a liability or even as a luxury. I would 
seriously commend its more general adoption as a 
means of promoting a more efficient administration. 

When I use the expression “ efficient administra- 


tion’’ I take this as implying economical service: 


indeed the terms might almost be regarded as 
synonymous. Both seem to have the same appeal 
and the same approval, although not all of us 
interpret them in just the same way, and it seems to 
me that the economical side of our service is often 
stressed in a way which reacts in directions we are 
apt to overlook. y 

I refer principally to our rather slavish adherence 
to standard designs of street lamps without regard 
to position or locality. Our only plea of extenua- 
tion, I suppose, is that of economy, but I wonder 
whether the public, after all, really desire such 
scrupulous economy in expenditure, or whether we 
have not perhaps neglected our opportunities of 
adding to the amenity of our streets in the past. 

You all know that in the short life of our Associa- 
tion we have had many excellent papers read at our 
conferences, devoted either to getting the last foot- 
candle from our gas or tempting the elusive rays 
from the electric lamp to fall where they are most 
wanted. I am confident that these papers have been 
most helpful to our members and to their assistants. 
They were real and practical aids to genuine 
economy as distinguished from that form of economy 
which consists in not spending. 

Last year, at our conference at Leicester, you will 
remember we broke new ground by inviting a 
motorist to give us his views of street lighting, and 
I recall the interest which was taken in the dis- 
cussion which followed. I should greatly like to see 
a similar venture tried with such a title as ‘‘ Opinions 
of an artist on the ordinary street lantern.’’ If the 
author were quite candid, some of us would probably 
suffer in our self-esteem. 

While I do not suggest that street lighting is the 
only branch of the public service which invites 
criticism, I think we must accept some blame for 
lailure in the past to conserve and contribute to the 
amenities of our streets and squares by showing 
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greater discrimination in the type of fittings selected 
and the means employed for mounting them. 

How often do we find, for example, some beautiful 
building forming the principal theme in an almost 
perfect picture where the effect is marred by 
a street lamp which, by the position it has 
usurped and the appearance it presents, proclaims 
its utilitarian parentage. Then there are the 
bridges one sees whose architects have been 
forgetful of lighting facilities, or they would have 
provided for this on the parapet, and probably have 
succeeded in adding to their work a sense of com- 
pleteness, if not an actual feature of beauty. It is 
too often left instead to the Lighting Department to 
come along with the conventional pillars and 
lanterns, which are placed in strict alignment and 
conspire, with the assistance of the tramway 
standards, to deceive the speeding traveller into 
believing there is no bridge there at all. 

There are buildings too in many of our cities 
which, though possessing little claim to architectural 
distinction, are enrolled in the local list of ‘* places 
of interest,’’ and which the public wish to see 
preserved intact because of their historical associa- 
tion. We have several examples, as you may 
suppose, in this city, and it is not surprising that 
many of the citizens treasure these bits of Old Edin- 
burgh. It has always seemed to me a pity that in 
the lighting of these places it has not been found 
practicable to make some distinction between the 
fittings erected there and those erected in the modern 
housing schemes. 

[ have brought this to the notice of several people 
whose opinions are worth having, and am now con- 
vinced that a more sympathetic treatment would be 
welcomed. 

The problem is both a difficult and a delicate one, 
and if anyone in my audience has tackled anything of 
the kind with any measure of success I should be 
glad to have the benefit of his experience. 

I am hoping to show a few lantern slides 
illustrating typical instances where lighting has been 
successfully employed in raising the standard of 
amenity, and other examples showing by way of con- 
trast the opportunities neglected and still calling to 
be redeemed. 

Lest anyone should still believe that our function 
as public officials should be exercised in a strictly 
utilitarian spirit, and that the cultivation of the 
westhetic is entirely outwith our domain, [ must tell 
you of an experience which may prove encouraging. 
Some time ago the City Engineer and I got together 
and succeeded in getting a scheme approved for the 
lighting of a bridge which was being widened. It 
was nothing very ambitious, but the effect must have 
attracted attention and earned approval, because 
when the next opportunity presented itself with the 
widening of another bridge an anonymous citizen 
made a contribution of £150 for ornamental lamps. 
I shall point these out in the slides I purpose show- 
ing you, but I would like also to use this incident 
as an indication of the greater interest which is being 
taken to-day in illumination generally and the need 
for a broader outlook on the part of the public 
lighting authorities and their officials. 

There is a tendency, it seems to me, to regard 
public lighting as a service which, when once 
installed, only requires a maintenance staff with the 
minimum of administration in the way of checking 
time-sheets and accounts, just as a town’s water 
supply might be provided sufficient for the needs of 
the time. This is well illustrated in the case of many 
towns whose lighting expenditure is based on a fixed 
charge per lamp. While I do not wish to criticize 
this policy, I feel obliged to call attention to the 
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great changes which have been taking place in recent 
years to show the error in assuming that there is 
anything in the nature of permanence in street 
lighting. Think of the improvement in lamps and 
fittings, of the various apparatus now available as 
substitutes for hand control, and of the devices for 
conserving and directing the light rays. All of 
these things are merely symptoms of progress, and 
as all progress necessarily implies obsolescence it 
follows that the more rapid the rate of progress the 
faster do our ways become obsolete and out of date. 
It is equally true to say that to persist in the use of 
obsolete methods is a direct infringement of the real 
principles of economy. 

It may interest you to know the extent of the field 
which offers for the exercise of up-to-date methods 
and the elimination of the obsolete. In 133 of the 
larger boroughs in Great Britain the annual expendi- 
ture for street lighting exceeds 2} million pounds. 
This information was obtained through the medium 
of this Association, because the expenditure does not 
appear in any official statistical summary, a true 
reflection, perhaps, of the importance attached to 
the service. 

The knowledge that such a large sum is expended 
by the ratepayers through their representatives 
suggests the question whether they are getting the 
results which such an expenditure warrants, and I 
think you will agree that, considering the casual way 
in which the lighting service is generally regarded, 
it would be a miracle if the answer were otherwise 
than in the negative. 

If I were asked how this might be changed I would 
refer to only two of the principal obstacles to pro- 
gress. One of them is the failure to recognize that 
the work is becoming highly specialized and demand- 
ing more highly skilled supervision. The other is 
the inadequate means available for studying new 
developments. This Association forms the necessary 
medium for co-operation in this direction. 

There are, apart from the day-to-day routine, a 
great many problems to be investigated which are 
of more than local concern, and regarding which 
there ought to be a common policy. I will mention 
only afew. Take the matter of public safety. There 
should be statistics available showing the number 
and proportion of street accidents during the hours 
of darkness. These would be useful in comparing 
one year with another. These are now available 
in Edinburgh, but I doubt if this is at all general 
because, curiously enough, while the Home Office 
require accidents in factories to be reported on a 
prescribed form the police are not required to extract 
this information. In the United States it is possible 
to compare the ratio of night and day accidents, and 
in this way an inference may be drawn as to the 
efficiency or otherwise of the standard of lighting 
employed. 

There is the illumination of traffic-direction 
notices, a matter which is daily assuming greater 
importance. 

The lighting of arterial roads in whole or part and 
the encouraging of heavy transport to travel over- 
night leads me into tne domain of the Ministry of 
Transport, but while our responsibilities are neces- 
sarily localized our interests are wider, and I suggest 
that these problems can only be dealt with from a 
national standpoint, and that at least some part of 
the cost of lighting the King’s highway should be 
borne by the national exchequer. 

The providing of grants would inevitably imply 
some form of control, and here we find ourselves on 
difficult ground, but surely there could be no better 
opportunity than this for ventilating such a subject. 

The most interesting and commendable solution 
which has been brought to my notice is that the 
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Ministry should have the assistance of some form of 
central advisory council. 


The composition of such a body should include 
representatives from the Ministry of Transport and 
from such bodies as our own Association, the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, the National Physical 
Laboratory and the Royal Automobile Club. While 
the functions of such a central organization would 
be chiefly advisory, their findings in the conducting 
of experiments would go a long way to help many 


local authorities with first-hand information and 


to give better definition to that line which separates 
the obsolete from'the efficient. 


There is a task waiting for such an organization 
now. Ata recent meeting of our Council, at which 
Dr. Walsh was present, he told us that a committee 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research were desirous of having an experimental 
section of roadway lighted in different ways for 
purposes of observation and comparison. In my 
view, this is one of the surest channels to arrive at 
real national economy, and therefore deserving of 
official encouragement. 


The scope and the advantages of such an organiza- 
tion need no elaboration, and I think I may safely 
leave it there for the moment. 


In conclusion, I would like to express once more 
my gratification at being called upon to take office 
in such an epoch-making year—when an _ Inter- 
national Illumination Congress is being held for the 
first time in this country. It is a great privilege for 
the annual gathering of our own Association to be 
linked with such a Congress and to contribute to 
the discussion of lighting problems in which experts 
from all over the world will participate. 





Obituary 
C. J. Love. 


We regret to announce the passing away of Mr. 
C. J. Love, Public Lighting Inspector to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, on September 12th, at the 
age of 53 years. Mr. Love had been in the service of 
the company for over 33 years, first as assistant, and 
afterwards as Lamp Inspector in the City of London, 
to which he was attached for over 20 years, subse- 
quently taking charge of the Stoke Newington 
district, and finally passing on to the head office in 
Westminster. 

Mr. Love was a member of the Association ot 
Public Lighting Engineers, the Illuminating Eng'- 
neering Society and the London and Southern Dis- 
trict Gas Association, in all of which he took a keen 
interest. 

The interment took place at the Abney Park 
Cemetery, Stoke Newington, on September 17th. 
Amongst those who attended the funeral (nearly 100 
in number) were Mr. C. I. Winstone, Chief Lamp 
inspector, and a number of district inspectors, local 
managers and others associated with the Company, 
as well as representatives of the lighting trades, the 
bodies mentioned above, and the Masonic brethren. 








As we go to press we learn with regret of the death 
of Mr. G. W. Davison, son of Mr. Robert Davison, 
Superintendent of Public Lighting in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, at the age of only 24 years. The funeral 
took place on September 26th. We feel sure that all 


members of the Association will wish to be asso 
ciated with our expression of sympathy for Mr. 
Robert Davison in the great loss which he has 
sustained. 
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Illuminated London 


Further Notes on the Unique Series of Floodlighting Installations arranged during 
September, 1931 





Fic. 1.—A pleasing General View lvoking towards the Illuminated Horse Guards Building with Big Ben Tower, Westminster Abbey and 


other Illuminated Spires visible in the distance. 


Introduction 


N our last issue* we gave a preliminary account 
of the remarkable series of floodlighting installa- 
tions arranged in London in connection with the 

International Illumination Congress.: The notes then 
presented were necessarily prepared before the 
installations were lighted-up on the night of 
September 2nd. We now propose to give further 
particulars. 

Whilst is was evident that this lighting was 
attracting attention in the press, no one could have 
foreseen the extraordinary display of public interest 
on the opening night. The crowds were reminiscent 
of Armistice Day, and traffic in the vicinity of the 
lighting was almost brought to a standstill. This 
was sufficiently remarkable. But what is equally 
striking is that the interest continued throughout 
the whole of the period of display. At the end of 
September there were still crowds around the chief 
floodlighted buildings, notably in St. James’s Park 
and before Buckingham Palace, though by this 
time they had subsided to manageable proportions 

Considering the small time available for prepara- 
tion the work was exceedingly well done, but there 
was an interesting variation in outlook and method. 
suckingham Palace was doubtless the most 
brilliantly illuminated, and shows what can be done 
in the case of a building with a light exterior, and to 
which adequate expenditure of electricity is applied. 
Brightness of this order is doubtless essential if a 
building is to stand out for distant view—and the 
fact of the Palace being visible from the other end 
of the Mall and from many points in St. James’s 
Park doubtless justified a special effort. 

In other cases, amongst which one might mention 
Rig Ben Tower and the Horse Guards Building, a 
more restrained effect was aimed at, and excellent 
results were obtained with a relatively small 
consumption of energy, though the surface-bright- 
ness attained was much less. ‘The views looking 
eastwards and westwards from the bridge in 
St. James’s Park revealed an interesting contrast in 
methods. 

Other differences are revealed in a comparison of 
say Thames House and Buckingham Palace. In the 
latter case the effect is uniform, one might even 
say ‘‘flat’’—a natural result of the method of lighting 
by relatively distant projectors and of the nature of 
the face of the building. In the case of Thames 





* Illum. Eng., September, 1931, pp. 208-212. 


(Photo by Mr. John I. Hall.) 


House the ‘‘ local ’’ nature of the floodlighting had 
an unusual and pleasing effect in ‘‘ picking out ’”’ 
architectural features and avoiding monotony, and 
the special roof-illumination (we believe applied for 
the first time in this country) aided the general 
impression. Somewhat the same idea was adopted 
in the illumination of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers’ building. In the case of Somerset 
House, where the illumination was produced by 
rose-coloured light, the effect was considered very 
distinctive and striking and it was noticeable that the 
colour had a certain influence in causing the out- 





Fic. 2.—The Illuminated L.C.C. Firefloats at Hungerford Bridge. 


lines of the building to stand out sharply and in 
emphasizing the lines between the stonework. The 
methods adopted at the Tower of London were again 
different, the primary aim here being to illuminate 
the ground area, though sufficient light was afforded 
to show up the towers as well. (This was a case in 
which very brilliant illumination would have been 
considered out of keeping and restraint was deemed 
desirable.) 

We give elsewhere some supplementary notes on 
the gas lighting in St. James’s Park and need only 
remark here that this installation was of exceptional 
interest for two reasons, firstly, the fact that this was 
the first time that floodlighting of this kind had been 
attempted with gas, and therefore entirely new 
fittings for the purpose had to be designed; and 
secondly, that in this case not one building but 
objects scattered over a considerable area and 
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Fic. 3.—The Illumination of the County Hall. 


capable of being viewed from many different view- 
points had to be dealt with. This obviously added 
greatly to the difficulty of the problem and in the 
circumstances the effect obtained was remarkably 
good. 

Certain other points have been suggested for 
consideration. Is it expedient for the lighting of 
a building to be started up gradually (piecemeal) gr 
should the aim be to cause it to flash out all at once ” 
How far is it expedient to make use of partial use 
of colour (as on the central section of the National 
Gallery), or of complete and vivid colour changes 
(as on the Carreras building)? Could better results 
be sometimes obtained by the combination of flood- 
lighting with luminous devices in colour, or by 
supplementary lighting with neon tubes, either 
evident or concealed? In the case of the firefloats 
near Hungerford Bridge would the effect be more 
striking if the jets were allowed to be gradually 
raised and lowered vhilst the lighting is applied ? 

Finally there is tne question how far economy 
needs to be considered in comparison with effect in 
Hoodlighting installations. So far as_ buildings 
devoted to entertainments, shops or other com- 
mercial purposes are concerned, one may say with 
some confidence that cost is of small moment in 
comparison with effect. For instance the hourly 
consumption on the lighting of Buckingham Palace, 
which has been generously treated in the matter of 
light, is estimated at only 16s. 8d.—by no means a 
formidable item for a business to consider as the 
price of an hour’s publicity. In the case of the 
lighting of public buildings or buildings of national 
and historic interest, however (where there is no 
commercial appeal), considerations of econoiny may 
operate more strongly if, as one hopes, some of 
these installations will become permanent; fortun- 
ately buildings of this character do not usually 
demand quite such bright lighting, so that the 
expenditure involved in permanent floodlighting 
should not be too formidable. 


After these introductory remarks let us continue 
with the description of lighting installations, which 
is based on information and illustrations kindly 
furnished by the firms responsible for the various 
installations. 


Lighting on the Embankment 
The County Hall. 
It will be convenient to deal first with lighting 


visible from the Embankment. In our last number 
we illustrated one prominent feature, the lighting 
of Big Ben Tower which, together with Westminster 
Abbey , was dealt with by Siemens Electric Lamp & 
Supplies Ltd. and Holophane Ltd. in co-operation. 
We mentioned then that Messrs. Siemens Electric 
Lamp & Supplies Ltd. were also illuminating the 
County Hall with 34 floodlight lamps equipped with 
1,000-watt lamps, 12 lanterns of similar type 
equipped with 300-watt lamps and 16 narrow-beain 
projectors equipped with 1,000-watt lamps and 
provided with ribbed prismatic front glasses to give 
a rectangular beam. The result is shown in Fig. 3. 
The County Hall, in its prominent position across 
the Thames, stood out as a striking object visible 
from the Victoria Embankment. In Fig. 2 we 
illustrate the illuminated firefloats adjacent to 
Hungerford Bridge, a distinctly original effect, 
for which eight Siemens narrow-beam projectors 
equipped | with 1,000-watt lamps, were used. The 
illumination of the jets of spray with coloured light 
had a vivid effect and caught the attention of all 
boats passing up the river on the opening night. 

The lighting of Thames House, Millbank, by the 
General Electric Co. Ltd. was illustrated in our last 
issue (p. 211). It only remains to be said that the 
actual effect was even more striking than the photo- 
graph suggests, and we are glad to learn that there 
is a good prospect of this inst: lation becoming 
permanent. We now give, in Fig. 4, a view looking 
upward, which aptly illustrates the effect aimed at 
in this installation. 
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SIEMENS 
Floodlighting Units 


and SIEMENS lamps 
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ideal pair 


1.C.C, COUNTY HALL FLOODILIGHTED WITH SIEMENS LAMPS 
AND FLOODLIGHTING UNITS. 


Gdst'ot SIEMENS ELECTRIC LAMPS AND SUPPLIES LIMITED. 38/9,Upper Thames Street, London, E:C-4- 
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Fic. 4.—Thames House, an unusual viewpoint showing the effect 
of the oblique lighting in “ picking out” architectural features. 


The 1.E.E. Building. 

We give in Fig. 5 a view of the building of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, the treatment 
of which, by the General Electric Co. Ltd., some- 
what resembled that accorded to Thames House. 
We understand that about 30 kw. was devoted to this 
building, which was illuminated by  1,500-watt 
projectors partly situated in the well at the base of 
the building and partly distributed amongst the 
bushes in the garden. A novel feature of the treat- 
ment of this building was the series of finials on the 
roof, each 8 ft. high, composed of translucent glass 
and equipped with three 500-watt lamps. 


Somerset House. 


This building, which houses several Government 
Departments and serves important but somewhat 
depressing purposes, has hitherto been rather a 
sombre object at night. It is apt to be forgotten, 
however, that this famous building was once a 
Royal Palace. The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 
by their original floodlighting, have restored to it 
something of its old romantic interest. Certainly 
this formed one of the most striking of the Embank- 
ment installations. In all 94 projectors, consuming 
129 kw. were used to illuminate this building. The 
consumption appears moderate when one bears in 
mind that the projectors were equipped with colour 
screens, so that the entire frontage of this erstwhile 
Royal Palace was flooded with rose-pink light. 
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Fic. 5.—The building of the Institution of Electrical Engineers: 
illuminated finials on the roof supplement the floodlighting. 


Considering the somewhat dark nature of much of 
the building the degree of brightness attained was 
quite striking; as mentioned previously the colour 
of the light had a curious effect in causing all 
details of the building to stand out with peculiar 
distinctness. 

In examining these two installations, and likewise 
the effective floodlighting of Thames House, illus- 
trated in our last issue, it was a decided advantage to 
have a distant and undisturbed view from the river. 
In these circumstances there were no bright lights 
between the observer and the building and the full 
effect was seen; but in some other instances (notably 
Trafalgar Square) the brightness of public lamps did 
in some degree interfere with the examination of 
floodlighting, especially in the case of rather subdued 
and artistic effects. On the night of September 1!th 
a party of lighting experts made an examination of 
the lighting from two aeroplanes circling over 
London. It was generally agreed that the appear- 
ance of the floodlighting seen from above was 
impressive, and it was noticed that most main streets 
appeared to be very brightly and fully illuminated. 





Fic. 6.—Somerset House floodlighted with rose-coloured light; ore of the most striking installations on the Embankment. 
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Floodlighting at the Tower of London 


The floodlighting at the Tower of London was 
of a somewhat unusual character. No attempt at 
floodlighting the buildings in a general sense was 
made. The main intention was to provide adequate 
illumination on the ground area for the occasion of 
the visit of the delegates. In the course of the 
preliminary design work it was, however, found 
possible so to arrange for some of the most 
picturesque buildings to receive illumination from 
the fittings designed to furnish the general ground 
area lighting. The essential effect aimed at was the 
preservation of the old-world atmosphere. Thus, 
the old street lamps which normally serve to provide 
artificial light were left with their small-powered 
lamps and added charm to the whole effect. 

It should be realized that the Tower is itself of 
such colossal proportions as to render almost pro- 
hibitive a comprehensive scheme of illuminating all 
the walls and buildings. In addition it was felt that 


Fic. 7.—The Middle Tower illuminated by 500-watt Parabolic 
Angle Reflectors. 


any attempt to do so would have spoiled the desired 
effect and eliminated the ‘‘ old world ’’ atmosphere. 
Those who had the privilege of seeing the lighting, 
either on the Tuesday with the delegates or on the 
following nights of that week when the Tower was 
open to the public, will doubtless agree that what 
was attempted was in fact accomplished. 

The total ground area illuminated (excluding wall 
surfaces which received illumination) comprises 
roughly 200,000 square feet. This was effected with 
only 20.5 kilowatts. This is surely a very reasonable 
figure which could only have been obtained by the 
skilful application of etticient equipment. 

_ We give below a list of the lighting equipment 
installed, together with its disposition : — 

From this list it will be seen that only 39 reflectors 
were used. The whole of the reflectors were loaned 
by the Benjamin Electric Ltd., and installed by 
Anderson, Angell & Co., 8, Paul Street, E.C.2. 

It is of interest to mention that a sufficient number 
of the new Benjamin Duoflux Floodlights were 
available just in time for this installation, which 
marked their first application. Fig. 8 was taken 
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SCHEDULE OF LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 
Mounted on Barracks. Watts 
1—Parabolic Angle Reflector, 
flooding N. elevation of White 
Tower Bate ule. Gees ae 
Mounted on White Tower. 
10—Elliptical Angle Reflectors... 500 
Mounted on Governor's House. 
4—Projectolux Reflectors ...... 300 
(Half-timbered Elevation 
Floodlighting) 
Mounted on tree near Governor's House. 
1—Duoflux Floodlight ... is 
Mounted on tree opposite Beauchamp 
Tower. 
1—Parabolic Angle Reflector 
Mounted on Lanthorn Tower. 
1—Duoflux Floodlight ...... 
1—Elliptical Angle Reflector 
Mounted on Wakefield T ower. 
1—Elliptical Angle Reflector 
Mounted on Bloody Tower. 
2—Parabolic Angle Reflectors 
1—Elliptical Angle Reflector 
Mounted under Traitors’ Gale. 
2—Projectolux Reflectors 
Mounted on Bell Tower. 
1—Duoflux Floodlight ... 
Mounted on Byward T ower. 
2—Duoflux Floodlights 
1—Parabolic. Angle Reflector 
4—Projectolux Reflectors ... 
Mounted on Middle Tower. 
2—Parabolic Angle Reflectors 
Mounted on tree opposite Middle T ower. 
2—Parabolic Angle: Reflectors 
Mounted on RE. Office. 
2—Elliptical Angle Reflectors 


39 


Watts 


1,000 1,000 
5,000 


1,200 





y 


Fic. 8.--Showing the distant Wakefield Tower, ae about 250 ft. 
away from the Benjamin ‘ Duoflex” Floodlight. 


entirely by the light of one of these units equipped 
with a 1,000-watt lamp and erected on the Bell 
Tower some 35 ft. above the ground immediately 


over the camera. Wakefield Tower, visible in the 
distance, is situated about 250 ft. away from the 
fitting. 

The ground illumination is derived from the 
vitreous enamelled reflector which forms part of this 
floodlight, whilst the maintenance of illumination 
value in the far distance is effected by the incorpora- 
tion in this floodlight of a supplementary chromium- 
plated reflector. 
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from the river-side (Fig. 9) 
Tower in the foreground 
these Duoflux Floodlights. 


The general view 
shows the Byward 
illuminated by one of 


Fic. 9.—Showing By w: ard Tower in — illuminated 
by “ Duoflux ” Floodiig 


The Tower Green is similarly treated, and illustrates 
the possibilities of this type of reflector for night 
lighting of outdoor sports. 

Initial details of this installation were given in 
the previous issue. It may be recalled that Duoflux 
is used where long throw is necessary whilst 
Benjamin Elliptical and Parabolic Angle reflectors 
are used for closer mounting. Fig. 7 shows the 
Middle Tower illuminated with two such 500-watt 
Parabolic Angle reflectors. 


Installations in Westminster 


Westminster Cathedral. 

At this stage it may be well to turn to the series 
of installations in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster. The lighting of the Abbey and of Big Ren 
‘Tower were illustrated in our last issue, but we may 
make the transition by referring next to an installa- 
tion of somewhat similar character, the lighting of 
Westminster Cathedral. This installation was 
carried out jointly by three firms, Messrs. Baxter & 
Caunter Ltd., Messrs. Lewenz & Wilkinson Ltd., 
and Messrs. Norrington & I.andon Ltd. The four 
sides of the tower (the total height of which is 
284 feet) were illuminated each by two ‘* Blaizolite ”’ 
projector lanterns. The north side, which is neces- 
sarily illuminated from a somewhat greater distance 
than the others, receives 3 kw., and the other three 
sides 2 kw. each. The consumption involved in this 
installation is thus very moderate. The projectors 
were situated at considerable distances. Those in 
the vicinity of Victoria Street were 200 ft. away, and 
those which could be mounted on the roof of a house 
in Ashley Gardens, about 120 ft. way; whilst the 
distance of the projectors located on part of the 
cathedral building was somewhat less than 120 ft. 
The total height of tower illuminated is 200 feet. 
The greater part of this area is dealt with by the pro- 
jectors mentioned above, but in order to bring out 
the features of alcoves visible near the top, twelve 
‘Duo-Ray”’ reflectors with natural red glass 
screens are imposed over the ordinary glass covers, 
with the object of bringing out vividly the colour of 
the brickwork in contrast with the stone. Each of 
these units consumes 150 watts, making a total of 
1.8kw. The aggregate load for the entire flood- 
lighting is thus somewhat less than 11 kw. The 
average reflection factor of the material is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent., and the somewhat unusual 
character of the tower has helped to make this a very 
striking object when viewed from a distance. 
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1G. 10.—Westminster Cathedral Tower 


Buckingham Palace 
Buckingham Palace. 

We come now to an adjacent installation, the 
lighting of Buckingham Palace, which has perhaps 
attracted more attention than any other by reason of 
the brilliant effect of the series of floodlighting 
reflectors, consuming approximately 200 kw. and 


vielding an estimated total of 62,000,000 beam-candle- 


This installation, as men- 


power here employed. 
was undertaken by the 


tioned in our last issue, 
General Electric Co. Ltd., to whom we are indebted 
for the accompanying illustration (Fig. 12), which 
gives a good idea of the impressive effect. The cost 
of this lighting is estimated at about 16s. 8d. per 
hour, by no means an extravagant figure. The 
brightly lighted surface of the building made an 
imposing appearance when viewed from the far end 
of the Mall or from the bridge crossing the lake in 
St. James’s Park. The illumination of “the adjacent 


Fic. 11.—A view taken from inside the Courtyard showing some of 
the projectors assembled to illun:irate Buckingham Palace. 


Victoria Memorial with golden light (illustrated in 
our last issue) is in pleasing contrast to the simple 
white light used for the Palace (we understand in 
deference to the wishes of H.M. The King). Fig. 11, 
a view taken from inside the courtyard, shows some 
of the assembled projectors. Incidentally, this view 
also shows the gaslight standards above the gate 
ways. These lamps, in spite of their brilliance 
appear only to have a pleasing sparkle when see! 
against the illuminated facade of the Palace, whereas 
they appear almost dazzling when viewed direct 
against a dead-black background. 
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Fic. 12.—Buckingham Palace, floodlighted by 183 standard G.E.C. 1,500-wati Projectors assembled just within the 
railings of the forecourt. 


Horse Guards Building, War Office, and Foreign 
Office. 

We are indebted to Mr. John I. Hall (who also 
kindly furnished the photograph appearing at the 
commencement of this article on p. 243) for the 
accompanying view of the illuminated Horse Guards 
building (Fig. 13), and the supplementary picture 
showing the floodlighting of the Foreign Office 
(Fig. 14). It will be recalled that in our last issue we 
gave some particulars of this installation, which was 
undertaken by Mr. John I. Hall, we commented on 
the extreme distances from which the two impinging 
beams travel (380 ft. from the Admiralty buildings 
and 680 ft. from the Foreign Office), since it was 
considered necessary to leave the Horse Guards 
Parade free from obstructions. The two sets of 


projectors operate from heights of 80 ft. and rio ft. 


respectively. The energy consumed for the Horse 
Guards building is about 21,000 watts (approxi- 
mately 1.7 watts per sq. ft., which is a distinctly 
economical result). 


The lighting of the Foreign Office (Fig. 14) was 
only undertaken quite a short time before the open- 
ing day, and in this case, as can be seen from the 
illustration, the floodlights are relatively close (about 
6o ft.) to the building. Nevertheless the distribution 
of light is remarkably uniform. The area lighted 
was approximately 20,000 sq. ft., and the consump- 
tion 10,000 watts, 1.e, 0.5 watts per sq. ft. 

Various additional bits of lighting had to be done 
in order to render the picture complete. Thus, the 
upper fagades and towers of the War Office were 
illuminated by eight small searchlight projectors 
(each of 1,000 watts) located in suitable positions on 
the opposite side of Whitehall. These projectors are 
equipped with a simple device enabling either round 
or asymmetrical beams to be obtained. The shortest 
throw of beam across Whitehall was not less than 
200 ft. Some difficulty was experienced owing to 
variations in the tone of surfaces. For instance, the 
dark appearance of the lower part of the Horse 
Guards and Foreign Office buildings was due entirely 
to the change of tone of the stonework through age. 


Fic. 13.—An impressive view of the illuminated Horse Guards building, a very pleasing and effective installation. 
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The result of G.E.C. experience and inten, 
sive study of modern lighting problems cap 
be seen in many outstanding installation; 
throughout Great Britain and abroad, ip 
Public Buildings, in every industry and ip 
every phase of business. 
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Cambridge tamely, 


A special combination of high intensity and se 
J. 


low intensity floodlighting is employed here, vith O 
silhouetting the columns against a brilliant § \.4 for 
background and revealing the fine architectural 

features of the building. 


G.E.C. Floodlights and Osram lamps are used 
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Electrical Contractors : Arcadi 

Cambridge Electricity Supply Co. Ltd. Is yet a 
installatic 
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A feature of this installation is the use of JJ ° RED 
4 minute. 


specially designed ornamental finials 8 feet 
high surmounting the main pillars of the build- 
ing, and giving an impression of added height. 
G.E.C. Floodlights and Osram Lamps are T 
used throughout. 
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Electrical Contractors : 
Messrs. Marryat and Place 
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These illustrations show typical examples of 
the many important buildings to which 
G.E.C. Floodlighting and Osram Lamps have 
heen applied with conspicuous success during 
the International Illumination Congress. 


THAMES HOUSE, Millbank 


Embodies a feature believed to be unique, 
mmely, roof floodlighting, over and 
above that of the facade. Upwards of 
700 G.E.C. Floodlights and other units, 
with OSRAM lamps throughout, are 
ued for this truly magnificent scheme. 

Electrical Contractors : 

T. Clarke ¢» Co. Ltd. 


CARRERAS LTD. 
Arcadia Works, London 


ls yet another notable and spectacular 
installation. The total lighting load 
tere is 250 kW. G.E.C. Floodlights 
with OSRAM lamps are used through- 
out. The floodlights are equipped with 
colour screens operated by dimmer 
control, which changes the combinations 
ot RED and GREEN lighting 8 times 
‘minute. The main entrance is flooded 
with amber-coloured light. 
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CARRERAS LTD. 
Arcadia Works, London 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Branches throughout Great Britain and in all the principal markets of the world 
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and was not due to faulty floodlighting. The general 
effect of this installation, as seen from the bridge 
crossing the lake in St. James’s Park, deserved the 
description ‘‘ fairylike,’’ and the nearer aspect when 
seen from the park railings was equally good. The 
dignified and restrained effect is rendered possible 
by the absence of any bright lights in the field of 
view, which enables the eye to get full value from 
the relatively subdued brightness. 

The total frontage illuminated, across the Horse 
Guards Parade to the India Office, is 850 ft., the total 
energy consumed for the complete installation 
42 kw., and the cost of apparatus estimated at 3.6d. 
per watt expended. Assuming that energy for flood- 
lighting were available at 1d. a unit, the costs of 
operation per hour would work out as follows: 
Horse Guards building, Clock Tower and end of 
Treasury building facing west, Is. 11d.; War Ofice, 
upper facade and towers, t1d.; Foreign Office and 
India Office, 11d. On this basis the total cost for 
the entire installation would be 3s. 6d. per hour. 


Lighting in Trafalgar Square 

‘rom the Horse Guards one passes naturally to 
Trafalgar Square, where there are three chief 
objects of interest, the National Gallery, Nelson’s 
Column and St. Martin’s Church. The former was 
dealt with by the Strand Electric and Engineering 
Co. Ltd., and the latter two installations by this firm 
in connection with the Stelmar Projection Lighting 
Co. Ltd. In Fig. 15 all these three installations 
appear, whilst Fig. 16 is a view of St. Martin’s 
Church (which appears on the extreme right in 
ig. 15). The National Gallery was lighted by 
sixty-eight 1,000-watt lanterns, and the central 
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Fic. 14.—The illuminated Foreign Office. 


portico by seven 17-in. “‘ Sunray ”’ units, equipped 
with amber screens. The church was illuminated by 
seven ‘‘ Stelmar’’ projectors, six mounted on the 
National Gallery, and one on the roof of the Grand 
Hotel buildings, and also by seven floodlights 
arranged round the base of the steeple. 

Nelson’s Column, as a whole, was not illuminated, 
but narrow beams were concentrated on the statue, 
causing it to stand out in the manner illustrated in 
Fig. 15. The statue was intended to be illuminated 
by three projectors, each containing one 1,000-watt 
lamp; but, in fact, only two were adopted, and as 
the units were run from transformers, only 900 watts 
each was taken, making a total of 1,800 watts. The 
projectors were situated approximately 350 ft. away, 
and a special (‘‘ Stelmar ’’) optical system was found 
desirable in order to get the requisite ‘‘ carry.”’ 





Fic. 16.—A striking view of Trafalgar Square, showing illumination of National Gallery, St. Martin’s Church, and the figure of Nelson. 
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The Mazda Non-Sag Filament is the greatest 

advance in lamp making since the war. The 

Non-Sag Filament prevents loss of candle-power 

during life, gives greater durability and better 
all-round lighting service. 


This wonderful filament, which has given entire satisfaction, 
and has emerged triumphantly from every test made by 
independent laboratories, Traction and Shipping Companies 
and Government Departments, is a Mazda _ invention. 


WITH THE NON-SAG FILAMENT 


MADE IN ENGLAND 





THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD. 
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Miscellaneous Installations 

We may wind up this description by referring 
briefly to some other varied floodlighting installa- 
tions, of which a considerable number were distri- 
buted over London. The floodlighting by General 
Electric Co. Ltd. of Arcadia Works at Morning- 
ton Crescent by means of units equipped with red 
and green screens operated by dimmer control was 
a distinct novelty. The lighting changes from red to 
green eight times in a minute, so that the appearance 
of the whole frontage is undergoing progressive 
gradations of colour, whilst the main entrance is 
Hoodlighted with amber light. This installation 
carries a total lighting load of 230 kw. We under- 
stand that in this case the full cost of the lighting has 
been borne by Carreras (who may be complimented 
on the enterprise they have shown), and that there 
is a good prospect of this becoming permanent. 

The ‘‘ Oxo ”’ Tower (Fig. 18) is a familiar object 
on the south side of the Thames. The square tower 
is approximately 100 ft. high, each side being 
approximately 25 ft. in width. Four narrow-angle 
floodlight projectors are adopted for each side, two 
1,000-watt units, equipped with green screens illumi- 
nating the lower part of the tower, and two 1,500- 
watt units with amber screens being applied to the 
upper portion. The decorative thistle at the top of 
the tower is executed in very dark stone, and eight 
250-watt floodlights were used to illuminate it. 

This installation, which was carried out by Messrs. 
Korting & Mathiesen Electrical Ltd., in conjunction 
with Boro’ Signs Ltd., furnishes one of the few 
examples of combinations of floodlighting and neon 
signs in connection with the International [lumi- 
nation Congress. 

Our two concluding illustrations (Fig. 19 and 20) 
are associated with the river. lig. 19 represents the 
floodlighting of the vast Deptford Power Station at 
the water-side, which was visited by members on 
their return journey from the Port of London, and 
lig. 20 the Board of Trade Offices at the East India 
Dock. Both these installations were  under- 
taken by Holophane Ltd. The Deptford Power 
Station was illuminated by twenty-four Holophane 
:00-watt projector units, and this is intended to be a 
permanent feature. The Board of Trade Offices 
were lighted by twelve Holophane projector units 
equipped with 500-watt lamps. Both are excellent 
photographs, and show how extensive areas may be 
lighted by quite simple means. 

There are many other striking installations in 
I.ondon and in other cities throughout the country 


Fic. 17.—Arcadia Works, Mornington Crescent. floodligited 
in colour. 
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Fic. 16.—St. Martin’, Church. 


that might be mentioned, and we hope to present just 
a few more examples in our next number. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the Town Halls of Croydon, 
Marylebone and Shoreditch (The General Electric 
Co. Ltd.), the West Ham Technical Institute and the 
L.C.C. School of Navigation, Poplar (Holophane 
Ltd.), and the new Council House tower and dome 
at Nottingham (Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd.)--- 
the latter a particularly fine example of dome light- 
ing—and Dover Castle. In order to show how much 
has been done we may mention that according to a 
list furnished to us by the Edison Swan Electric Co. 
L.td., this firm alone has been responsible for some- 
thing like 50 different floodlighting installations. 








Fic. 18.—The Floodlightiag of the ‘‘ Oxo’’ Tower. 
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Fic. 19.--Floodlighting of the Deptford Generating Station of the London Power Coimpary. 
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Fic. 20.—Floodlighting of the Board of Trade Offices in the East India Dock Road (London, E.). 
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Landscape and Flower-bed Lighting by Gas 


. ’ 
in St. James’s Park 
(Continued from p. 216, September, 1931). 


N our last issue we gave a preliminary account of 

the novel gas lighting in St. James’s Park, which 

we are now able to supplement by further 
technical details. 

The use of gas for floodlighting has in the past 
been very restricted probably on account of the 
realization that the size of the incandescent gas 
source must necessarily be considerable. It 
appeared, however, that while concentration in one 
point was impracticable yet concentration of the 
same in the form of a horizontal line was already 
achieved by certain commercial forms of street 


~ 





Fic. 2.—A compact unit employing the MHolophane 

**Controlens’’ System, with purallel prism plates in 

front, and inclined sheet of stainless steel, pivoted at 

the upper edge and me x * ‘eae the downward flux 
of light. 


lantern, and it should be comparatively simple to 
obtain concentration of the beam in a vertical plane 
by allowing a considerable spread in the horizontal 
plane—a distribution which in many cases is highly 
desirable. Accordingly lamps based on this principle 
with either a reflecting or combined refracting and 
reflecting system were designed, and have proved 
eminently suitable for illuminating the flower-beds 
in St. James’s Park. A photograph of one of these 
units is shown in Fig. 2. 

When the question of lighting the tops of trees 
and distant objects was raised it was clear that some 
form of projector giving a beam of circular cross- 
section would have to be designed and this eventually 
gave rise to the lamp shown in Fig. 3. In this lamp 
the mantles are arranged on three separate super- 
heaters in such a way that the minimum area of 
source is obtained consistent with avoiding inter- 
ference by the products of combustion and the use of 
low pressure gas. The burner and mantles are 
secured firmly to the base of the lamp and surrounded 
by a case of rectangular section which slides through 
a sheath integral with the paraboloid. By this means 
the mantles are maintained in a vertical position 
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Fic. 3.—A design adapted to give a beam of circular cross section, 
suitable for lighting the tops of trees and distant objects. 





while the axis of the reflector can be moved between 
about 20° below and 60° above the horizontal. 

Some 30 of these lamps were constructed by 
Messrs. W. Sugg & Co., and have proved exceed- 
ingly useful during the past month when they have 
been subjected to fairly severe weather conditions. 
Indeed, it seems reasonable to suppose that when 
one or two trifling alterations have been made, this 
lamp should have a considerable commercial future. 
An isocandle diagram is appended in Fig. 4. 

With regard to the actual disposition of the lamps, 
the procedure outlined in the September issue of this 
Journal has been largely followed, with the notable 
exception that another flower-bed and the trees 
above it (situated between beds 3 and 6*) have been 


ISO CANDLE DIAGRAM OF PROJECTOR L.3. 
10.0. MANTLES. 32 CU.FT/HR. AT DISTANCE OF 13 FT. 














0 
100° 
90° 
\ 
\ 80° 
50° 40° 30° 20° 10° O° 10° 20° 30 40 SO ‘Ny 
CONTOURS AT EVERY 1000 cP To 4000, & Every 2000 From 4000 uPwards tor 
Fic. 4.—An Isocandle Diagram_for projectors of the type shown 11 Dar 
Fig. 3. inst 





* See September issue, p. 214. gen 
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“ LUXOMETER” 
PORTABLE PHOTOMETER 


for measuring 

CANDLE-POWER 
ILLUMINATION 
SURFACE-BRIGHTNESS 
DAYLIGHT FACTOR 








HE “Luxometer” is a light, compact 

instrument complete with self-contained 
battery, regulating resistance, and all acces- 
sories. It weighs only six pounds and has 
been specially designed to facilitate every 
form of test, both indoors and outdoors. 








The “ Luxometer ” complies fully with British 
standard specification No. 230. 


EVERETT EDGCUMBE 


117, Victoria Street, S.W.1; COLINDALE WORKS, HENDON, N.W.9 























Fi3. 1—A delightful picture showing the effect of the Floodlighting on the Foliage and Flower Bed: in St. James’s Park. 





illuminated by five or six lamps of the paraboloidal from the Buckingham Palace end of the lake and 
form. Screening has provided a special difficulty, 
particularly as the park is observed from all sides : : 
instead of from one definite view-point. It is the Mall, although some delightful glimpses of 


generally agreed that best views are to be obtained _ foliage may be seen from all round the park. 


from the path which leads from Birdcage Walk to 
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The Lighting of Whitehall 


Some further Particulars 


an account of the special gas lighting installed in 

Whitehall during the visit to this country of 
members of the International I!lumination Congress. 
We have since received some fuller particulars of 
this interesting installation, which are incorporated 
in the accompanying isolux diagram (Fig. 1), and in 
the table appearing below. 

When the first specification of street lighting was 
published by the B.E.S.A. in 1927, there was some 
speculation with regard to the advisability of pro- 
viding for streets of such high illumination as were 
described as Class A in the specification. It is vary 
rarely, however, that one is able actually to observe 
such a street and form an opinion as to the desir- 
ability of aiming at such a high standard of 
illumination. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company accordingly 
arranged to convert Whitehall, which was before a 
Class C installation, to Class A standard for the 
period of the Congress. This was accomplished by 
lengthening the columns, providing three lamps 
(total nominal candle-power 10,500) in place of the 


is will be recalled that in our last issue we gave 


single lamps (nominal candle-power 3,000), which 
were used previously, and providing extra units in 
positions where an examination of the plan showed 
it to be necessary. Before the installation was 
commenced a complete isolux diagram of the street 
was constructed on theoretical grounds, and one or 
two minor alterations made in the positions of the 
new columns in the light of the knowledge thus 
obtained. The final diagram is shown in the adjacent 
illustration. Since the installation has been working 
actual tests have been made which show that the 
agreement with regard to minimum illumination is 
satisfactory, but that the maximum figures are 
definitely too high. This is readily accounted for by 
the fact that a certain amount of shadowing of one 
lamp by the other and by the bracket arms must 


necessarily take place in a unit of this kind. The. 


actual average maximum illumination was found to 
be 7.1, and average minimum illumination 3.9 foot- 
candles, giving the lower diversity factor of 1.8. 

An attempt was also made to assess the glare 
figure of the new and the old installation in the Tight 
of recent work at the National Physical Laboratory. 


TABLE I 





Demonstration System. 
Ref. (Calculated allowing 15% 
depreciation from rated value.) 


Original System. 
(Actual Measurement.) 





l Nember ot enits 6 is — - s+ 29 18* 





2 Length of road 2 940 feet = 287 metres 940 feet = 287 metres 


(King Charles Street to Horse Guards ‘Ave nue. e.) 


29. 25 feet = 8-9 snetres 21 feet = 6°4 etn 
(one lamp only) 


3 Height of centre lamp of unit 2° 


‘Columns 2 ve —< eS | 5) 
Columns | x 3 


4 Spacing Height Ratio = 


2,550 candles 











5 ¢ andle Power (as deined) 
(ne 70°—90° to vertical. ) 


8,900 candles 





5-9 foot candles = 63 lux. 


6 Average Illumination 


7 Mean Test Point [amination 


1-4f foot candles = 15 lux. 





0-41 = 4-4 lux. 
(Average of 5 test points) 


4-1 foot candles = 44 lux. 
(Average of 13 test points) 





8 C¢ lass 3 as , defined by B.E S. A. nee 1931, A Cc 
Table I . 


9 Maximum [iumination ae 





8-7 foot candles = 93 lux. 3°8 foot candles = 41 lux. 

















(Average of 12 points) (Calculated) 
9. “a 
10 Diversity Coefficient Column 9 a oS ver ies 
Column 7 
ll Glare Figure of Installation$ | st ‘> oe | (a) 1-2 (b) 5-5 (a) 1-1 (6b) 3-7 
12 ‘Specific Gravity of Gas as compared with Air=1 0-5 (approx.) 0: 5 (approx. ) 


500 B.Th. U’s percu. ft. at S.T.P. = 4,760 kilo calories per cu. m. at N.T. P. (Wet) 





13 & alorific Value of Gas 


5-58cu. m. per | 60 cu. ft. per bs 59 cu. m. per 
hour N.T.P. hour at S.T.P. hour N.T.P. 








14 Consumption per Unit .. 210 cu. ft. per 


hour at S.T.P. 








(Wet) (Wet) 

15 C omposition of Gas Constituent % 
co, 2-5 

C;H, 3°5 

CO 15-0 

O, 0-8 

CH, 22-0 

H, 48-0 

N, 8-2 





* 1 column carrying one 1,000 C.P. lamp. 
2Icom [ i Iv 


r—s w : . : 
Calculated from H = a jeom ( ae = 1F)] due to W. S. Stiles (dium. Eng., Vol. 24, 189). 


¢t Calculated from formula due to W. S. Stiles (Zilum. x , Vol. 24, 162). 

As the original formula is not suitable for a street of such great width and close spacing, the street has been regarded as being 
of half the width, and only the lamps on that side are regarded as contributing to the glare ; (b) represents the figures obtained in this 
way; (a) represents the maximum glare from one lamp, the observer being situated in the centre of the traffic way, t.e.,quarter-way 
across the whole street. 
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It was evident, however, that with a road of such 
exceptional width and in which lamps are so closely 
spaced, the approximations which had been made 
by Dr. Stiles in evolving this formula were not 
applicable—a much higher value being given to the 
distant lamps since no allowance is made for the fact 
that they are disposed to the side and not over the 
line of vision. Accordingly the figures shown in the 
table have been obtained by regarding Whitehall as 
two separate streets of half the width with single side 
lighting—an assumption which seems justified in 
this case, as the traffic systems are completely 
segregated. Also, the assumption of a view point 
in the centre of the road is much more reasonable 
when each traffic stream is considered as being a 
separate road, but it should be remembered that the 
spacing is still exceptionally close and that this will 
tend to cause even the figure of 5.5 quoted to be 
somewhat too high. It will be seen that, in spite of 
the very high illumination obtained, the glare 
figure is not beyond that recommended by Dr. Stiles. 
Furthermore, it is probable that this could be still 
further reduced by some form of opal or ground- 
glass diffusing screen, which would reduce the 
candle-power at angles near the horizontal and along 
the line of the street without appreciably interfering 
with the light on the buildings, and some experi- 
ments will probably be carried out on these lines. 

Table I gives a complete summary of the data 
available for the original and the demonstration 
system. On account of the exceptional width of the 
street, the calculated average illumination for the 
old system is very approximate. 

There can be no question, however, of the the very 
substantial advance in illumination with the demon- 
stration system (5.9 foot-candles, as compared with 
an original estimated value of 1.4). Taken as a 
whole, the table furnishes a very complete survey of 
the conditions, including not only data in regard to 
the illumination and the candle-power furnished by 
the lamps, but also the consumption and the com- 
position and calorific value of the gas. 
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Fic. 1.—The 9-kw. Landing Floodlight in operation. 


Aviation Lighting at Croydon Aerodrome 


The demonstration of R.A.F. night landings on 
the night of September 2nd was eminently successful. 
lortunately the weather was fine. Flares were 
placed in position to enable the Vickers Virginia 
machine to take off. They were then remov ed, and 
a second similar machine, equipped with R.A.F. 
pattern landing lamp, arrived. Later still an R.A.F. 
Bristol Fighter, fitted with wing and tip bracket 
flares, landed and took off. These instructive experi- 
ments were followed by the lighting-up of the 9-kw. 
landing floodlight furnished by the General Electric 
Co. Ltd. This unit, which consists of nine 1,000- 
watt tubular Osram horizontal-type lamps in banks 
of three, each backed by a special silvered-glass 
reflector, is illustrated in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 gives a 
vivid idea of the effective ground illumination pro- 
vided. The beam-candle-power of this floodlight is 
estimated to attain over 600,000 candles. Another 
interesting unit exhibited was the floodlight of 
Chance Bros. & Co., using three 1}-kw. lamps and 
furnishing overlapping beams. Visitors inspected 
obstruction lights, boundary lights, ceiling lights 
and wind-direction indicators. In Fig. 3 is seen 


Fic. 2.—One of the latest G.E.C. Wind-direction Indicators, fitted 
with 15-watt Osrarn lamps. 


ce ac 9) 


an indicator in the form of a approxi- 
mately 20 feet long, with a 15-feet cross-piece and 
on the top surface is fitted with a number of 
15-watt Osram lamps under weatherproof-glass 
covers. The cover glasses are alternately red and 
green, slip rings being arranged on the shaft of the 
wind-indicator so that it may be Jit up with red lights 
or with green lights, thus furnishing indication to a 
pilot whether he may land or not. 


“Pe Se 
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Fic. 3.—General appearance of 9-kw. Landing Light, 
comprising three banks of three 1,000-watt tubular 
Osram lamps. 
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Lighting at the Dorchester Hotel 
By G. F. ALLOM 


to architecture and decoration cannot be over- 

rated. Light is one of the greatest factors that 
contribute to that atmosphere of refinement and 
comfort so essential to the success of a modern 
hotel. 

The scheme of lighting for the reception rooms 
at the Dorchester Hotel was desired to be a soft, 
diffused light with total absence of glare, and it was 
decided to obtain this result with the use of the 
system which is associated with the writer’s name. 

The chief feature of the Allom system of lighting 
is the use of scientifically designed reflectors to con- 
trol the light-beams whereby uniform distribution 
is effected. It is this efficient distribution which is 
essential to the desired atmosphere. Monotony in 
lighting has not been sought after—variety is 
obtained by the introduction of devices which 
conceal the principal lighting units, but are them- 
selves lighted to a degree of intensity, which does 
not constitute a glare. 

As stated before, the 
foundation of the lighting 
must be as nearly as possible 
uniform in distribution with 
the maximum amount of 
light in the centre of the 
roon. To have a_ high 
degree of light from con- 
cealed lamps over a cornice 
is to emphasize the relative 
gloom of the remainder of 
the room, and the same 
undesirable effect obtains if 
the corners of a room pre- 
sent an unduly high degree 
of light. 

Where cornice lighting 
was inevitable, reflectors 
of high efficiency were 
employed to project the 
light towards the centre of 
the ceiling—an example of 
this may be seen in the 
centre section of the lounge 
—immediately above the 
device the light is so 
treated that a soft diffusion 
is distributed over the cove 
_ it is difficult to locate the exact position of each 
amp. 


Tw: importance of artificial lighting in relation 


Tue Lounce. (FIG 1.) 

This view, which is the first one sees on entering 
the hotel, gives a feeling of light and comfort akin 
to sunlight, which would be quite unattainable with 


exposed lighting units. This sunlight effect is 
obtained by introducing a pale amber colour into 
the reflectors. 

Wall brackets are used of pleasing line and colour, 
and the circular dome in the foreground is lighted 
from behind an illuminated glass cornice of novel 
design and effect. This glass cornice is lighted by 
anew patent device in such a way that, although the 
cornice is alight, it is backed with metal so as to 
conceal behind it the ceiling lighting reflectors. 

This treatment is repeated at the far end of the 
lounge, while the centre portion is lighted from the 
cornice. A novel form of decorative glass fountain 
is introduced on the mirrors, as seen in the fore- 
ground of the photograph. The glass bowl is 


Fic. 4.—The Reception Room, with a golden ceiling which 
receives light from four floor-standards. 


lighted in the same way as the cornice of the dome 
above, and lamps are concealed in the bowl for 
lighting the bead fountain. 


THE GRILL Room. (FIG. 2.) 

The main part of the grill room is lighted from 
two 500-watt fittings on each of the corner piers; 
although the devices are very near the corners the 
light is projected over the ceiling to give an even 
distribution. ‘The positions are not ideal, but were 
the only possible consistent with the decorations. A 
soft light is diffused through the laylight to give a 
secondary service. 


THE RESTAURANT. (FIG. 3.) 

The main lighting of this room is from four 
decorative fountain fittings, one in each corner. 
In addition the dome is lighted from the cornice with 
a two-colour scheme, amber for dinner, and pink for 
supper. The main lighting is also of a deep amber 
shade, which gives a soft and pleasant light. Each 

corner lighting device con- 
sists of a metal vase 
containing two 500-watt 
reflectors, and each sup- 
ports a glass bead fountain, 
and is backed by _ rose- 
tinted mirrors. A lighted 
glass base conceals devices 
which light the vase, the 
whole effect giving a strik- 
ing example of the most 
modern type of decorative 
lighting fitting. The total 
consumption of each of 
these fittings is 1,375 watts. 

The recesses at either 
end are lighted’ with 
separate devices, and a soft 
light is thrown on to the 
curtains from behind the 
pelmets. 


THE Reception Room. 
(Fic. 4.) 

This room is lighted from 
four floor standards, each 
containing two 200-watt 
reflectors. The ceiling is 
entirely gold in colour, an/ 
the room being oval in shape the effect is both 
beautiful and unusual. 

The recesses behind the standards are lighted 
from behind the pelmets to provide secondary light- 
ing. The standards themselves consist of a painted 
base carrying an oval illuminated glass bowl in 
which are concealed the lighting reflectors. 

Fig. 5 presents a general view of the outside 
floodlighting, which is remarkable for the small 
number of units used and the low current consump- 
tion. The fagade facing the Park is lighted with 
eight devices, two consuming 1,500 watts and six 
1,000 watts. The curved south-west facade is lighted 
with two 1,500 and two 1,000-watt units. The light is 
coloured a warm amber, and the effect, particularly 
as seen from the Park, is very striking. A separate 
view of the south-west front appears in Fig. 6. 

In addition to the rooms shown there is indirect 
lighting in the entrance hall, and under the marquise 
at the entrance. 

The whole installation forms the most modern 
development in decorative lighting, and combines 


By courtesy of ‘ Building.” 
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Fro. 1.—The Lounge. A pieasing indirect lighting installation in which the restful effect of complete 
absence of glare is combined with sufficient contrast to avoid mcnotony. 





By courtesy of ‘ Building.” 
Fig. 2.--The Gril! Room, another effective indirect installation, the main iighting being furnished by 
two 500-watt bracket fittings at each corner pier. 
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Fiz. 3.—The Restaurant; the main lighting is delivered from four decorative fountain fittings, 
in each corner, supplemented by the illuminated dome. 


Frc. 5.—A general view of the external floodlighting with amber coloured light. 
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very beautiful effects with a com- 
paratively low current consump- 
tion. The number of lamps used 
purely for lighting is small, and 
the cost of maintenance is very 
economical. 

This installation has one final 
claim to interest—the manner in 
which complete absence of glare is 
attained without any impression of 
monotony. ‘This is effected partly 
by skilful distribution of light, and 
partly by the judicious exposure of 
areas of low luminosity, so that the 
contrast is just sufficient to appeal 
to the eye, without wearying it. 
The illuminated dome in_ the 
Lounge is perhaps a particularly 
good illustration; the brightness 
is moderate, but there is a certain 
amount of ‘‘ sheen’’ or sparkle 
arising from the nature of the 
reflecting surface, which prevents 
any tendency to flatness. 

It was thought that this account 
of the lighting of the Dorchester 
Hotel would be of special interest 
because this hotel was selected for 
the recent Banquet of the Inter- 
national Illumination Congress on 
September 2nd, and likewise for 
the dinner given by the British 
Government in connection with the 
Faraday celebrations, which took 
place on September 25th. 
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Fic. 6.—Floodlighting of Dorchester Hotel (South-West Front). 





Two Novel Public Lighting Installations 
There is a certain tendency, in speaking of public 
lighting, to concentrate attention on the main 
streets of a town. Certainly main business thorough- 
fares are very important, but there are certain other 
forms of roadways which are apt to be less in the 
limelight, but nevertheless well deserve care. 

Amongst these may be mentioned bridges. How 
seldom is it appreciated what a special opportunity 
for decorative treatment a well-designed bridge 
affords! The mere fact of its traversing a river 
(or railway) results in a good view of the lighting 
fittings from many different directions being 
obtained, and very effective use can often be made 
of units mounted on the parapets. The lighting of 
Grosvenor Bridge, Chester, carried out under the 
direction of Mr. S. E. Britton. the Engineer, may 
be taken as an example of judicious treatment. 
Special designs, in conformity with the architectural 
features of the bridge, were worked out. The 
scheme comprises four 5-light standards and two 
3-light standards, a 300-watt lamp being used in the 
central fitting and 150-watt lamps for the side arms. 

The conditions of ‘Ilumination are exceptionally 
good, the total variation being only 1 to 10. The 
units are set well back from the centre of the road. 
and any excessive brightness is counteracted by the 
diffusing globes. 

The adjacent illustration is reproduced as a 
pleasing example of the lighting of suburban 
roads, both decorative and free from glare. In 
roads of this character appearance of lighting 
fittings is more important that is sometimes thought. 

We are indebted for this information to the Revo 
Electric Co. Ltd., of Tipton, by whom the fittings 
illustrated were supplied. 





mw, 














Fic. 1.—A Decorative Lighting Unit installed in the Woodfield Road, 
Peterberough. 
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he ALLOM SYSTEM’ 
of LIGHTING 


The Most Efficient F orm of Indirect Lighting 














THE LOUNGE, DORCHESTER HOTEL 


The illustration shows the effect of efficient indirect lighting as obtained 
by the ‘“ Allom System.” Gasfilled Lamps are used and the light so 
controlled by scientifically designed reflectors that an even distribution 
results, without glare or visible source of light. The system is economical 


to instal, and the costs of lamp renewals and current consumption are small. 


ALLOM BROTHERS LIMITED 


BY SPECIAL @{ RASS), 
APPOINTMENT faticg KS) KING GEORGE V. 


4. SRR } 
Se GARD I ot 
AGS GAYA 3 


Specialists in all forms of Modern Lighting 


including : 


Picture Galleries, Pictures and Tapestries, Covered Tennis Courts, etc. 


15, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
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The Faraday Centenary Celebrations 


The Faraday celebrations, which took place in 
London during September 19th to 26th, and thus 
followed immediately after the termination of the 
International Illumination Congress, naturally 
aroused wide interest. The arrangements were 
shared by three bodies—the Royal Institution, the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the British 
Association, whose centenary meeting was held in 
London for the first time in the history of the 
Association. 

Our present number is naturally occupied mainly 
with the doings of the International Illumination 
Congress. We shall deal more fully with the 
Faraday celebrations in our next number, and mean- 
time must content ourselves with a brief reference to 
some of the chief items on the joint programme. 

Throughout there was a distinctive note. On the 
Monday the delegates were received at the Royal 
Institution by the President, Lord Eustace Percy, 
thename of each delegate being read out in succession, 
frequently accompanied by a brief biographical 
note or an illustration of the town or university from 
which he came. At the Faraday Commemorative 
Meeting, held at the Queen’s Hall on the same 
evening, the feature was an eloquent address by the 
Prime Minister. Subsequently there was a confer- 
ence, arranged by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, in the Kingsway Hall, and conver- 
saziones, arranged by both Institutions. On Wed- 
nesday the Faraday Exhibition at the Royal Albert 
Hall was opened by General Smuts, who, in his 
wonderful Presidential Address to the British 
Association on the Thursday evening, gave evidence 
of his wide grasp of science and philosophy as well 
as statesmanship. The final event was a Government 
dinner to the delegates attending the Faraday 
Centenary Celebrations, at the Dorchester Hotel on 
September 24th, when ‘‘ The Memory of Michael 
Faraday ’’ was proposed by Lord Reading, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. This, too, was a 
notable gathering, at which: almost every distin- 
guished man of science seemed to be present. 

A feature of the Exhibition, which had been 
assembled with considerable skill, was the highly 
original lighting, on which we hope to say more 
next month. The entire ceiling had been covered by 
decorative muslin, on which the beams of hidden 
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projectors were directed, whilst from the centre of 
the domed roof there descended an immense cylinder 
of similar orange material, illuminated from within, 


The Exhibition closes on October 3rd, but there- 
after a special ‘‘ Faraday Illumination Design 
Course’”’ on successive Monday evenings, from 
October 12th onwards, is being arranged at the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau. Mr. Jones 
himself will deliver the opening address on ‘‘ Fara- 
day’s Work and its Results in Lighting Develop- 
ment,’’ and thereafter there will be six lectures on 
various aspects of lighting, the discussion being 
opened in each case by someone with expert know- 
ledge of the subject. 


Shipping, Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition 
OFFICIAL VISIT OF THE ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


A number of members of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society took part in an official visit to the 
Shipping, Engineering and Machinery Exhibition 
at Olympia, on Monday, September 21st. In spite 
of the obligations in connection with the winding-up 
of the I.I.C. and the initiation of the Faraday cele- 
brations, three members of the Council, Mr. A. 
Cunnington, Mr. J. S. Dow and Mr. E. L. Oughton, 
were able to represent the Society at the official 
luncheon. and the latter efficiently undertook the task 
of rendering thanks. A reception was subsequently 
held, and members visiting the Exhibition were 
invited to tea by the management. Dr. Steel 
Shaw presided, supported by Mr. J. W. Bridges. 
After tea Mr. Justis Eck moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Management for their invita- 
tion to the exhibition, and especially to Dr. Steel 
Shaw and Mr. Bridges for the kind hospitality they 
had received. Mr. Bridges responded, and trusted 
they would all find something of interest in the 
exhibition, and that though the day had been so 
important and serious, politically and financially, 
they would be inspired by that British pluck and 
determination that had helped us through so many 
difficulties, and then we should soon see our basic 
industries of iron, steel and general machinery 
flourishing again. 





The Flluminating Engineering Society 
OPENING MEETING 


The Opening Meeting of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, which is customarily devoted to the 
presentation of a Report on Progress, and to exhibits 
illustrating Progress in Illuminating Engineering, will 
take place at the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service 
Bureau, 15, Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
at 6.30 p.m. on Tuesday, October 20th. 

The programme of exhibits is now being arranged. 
and any members or others who are prepared to 
exhibit lighting apparatus, instruments for measur- 
ing light, or other novelties of interest, are invited 
to communicate with tae Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. S. 
Dow, 32, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1.). 





‘A LONDON SYMPHONY” 


Copies of this original and ingenious guide to London, 
edited by Mr. W. Tupor Davis and Mr. PERCY GOooD, 
which was issued in connection with the London programme 
of the International Illumination Congress, are now 
available at a cost of 3s. 6d. each (with Translation in 
French or German, 4s. 6d.). 

Applications for copies should be addressed to 
THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY, 

32, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





For Summary of Contents see The spaeeites Engineer, Sept., 1931 
p. 4 
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Literature on Lighting 


(Abstracts of recent articles on Illumination and Photometry in the Technical Press) 
(Continued from page 192, August, 1931.) 


Abstracts are classihed under the following headings: 1, Radiation and General Physics; 11, Photo- 
metry, III, Sources of Light; 1V, Lighting Equipment; V, Applications of Light; VI, Miscellaneous. The 
following, whose initials appear under the items for which they were responsible, have already assisted in 
the compilation of abstracts: Miss E. S. Barclay Smith, Mr. W. Barnett, Mr. S. S. Beggs, Mr. F. ]. C. Brookes, 
Mr. H. Buckley, Mr. H. M. Cotteril, Mr. J]. S. Dow, Dr. S. English, Dr. T. H. Harrison, Mr. C. A. Morton, Mr. 
G. S. Robinson, Mr. W. C. M. Whittle and Mr. G. H. Wilson. Abstracts cover the month preceding the date 
of publication. When desired by readers we will gladly endeavour to obtain copies of journals containing any 


articles abstracted and will supply them at cost—ED. 


11.—PHOTOMETRY. 


160. A Universal Colorimeter. K. Fischer. 
Zeit. fur Inst., 51, pp. 347-360, July, 1931. 
Describes a spectrophotometer which can be used 
for many purposes—colorimetry, photographic 
spectrophotometry, spectral analysis, photographic 
sensitometry and ordinary visual photometry. 


H.B. 





161. An Objective Radiation Meter and its Application 
to Cinema Work. €E. Bluhm. 

Licht. u. Lampe, 20, pp. 235-6, July 23rd, 1931. 

A description of the method of using a photo- 

electric cell for measurements of studio lighting, 

negative density for printing and projection screen 

umination. No details of the circuit are given. 

G.H. W. 

162. Fundamentals of Stellar 
Dziobek. 

Licit u. Lampe, 20, pp. 236-7 and 244-6, 

July 23rd and August 6th, 1931. 

After a general introduction, a description is given 

of the three groups into which stellar photometers 

can be divided; those (a) in which the star is made 

to disappear by a reduction in its brightness; ()) in 

which the star’s brightness is compared with that 

of another point source; and (c) employing a full 

photometric field. Examples of each type are 


Photometry. W. 


described. The method of classifying stars in orders 
is discussed and methods of calculation are 
presented. G. H. W. 


11l.— SOURCES OF LIGHT. 


163. A New Source of Ultra-Violet Radiation. J. W. 
Marden and M. G. Nicholson. 

Am, Ilium. Eng. Soc., Trans., 26, pp. 592-601. 

July, 1931. 

Describes a new type of mercury-vapour ultra- 

violet lamp, with interesting possibilities. The 

mechanical construction, electrical characteristics, 

and development problems encountered are briefly 

discussed. * Balance devices and a method of adapt- 

ing these and the glow lamp on the 115-volt A.C. 
circuit are considered. Authors, G. H.W. 





164. The Mercury Arc in Hygienic Illumination. L. J. 
Buttolph. 
Am. Illum. Eng. Soc., Trans., 26, pp. 578-591, 

July, 1931. 

In order to meet the general belief that there must 
be a perceptible erythema as evidence of a beneficial 
effect from the ultra-violet in hygienic industrial 
illumination, the Cooper-Hewitt lamp is to be con- 
structed of a glass having an increased ultra-violet 
transmission. The value of the new lamp is illus- 


trated by the aid of diagrams showing relative 
energy distribution, and curves indicating ery- 
thematic effect are given. 


Author, G. H.W. 


165. Discharge Tubes and their Technical Appii- 
cations. N. L. Harris and H. Jenkins. 


G.E.C. Journal, 2, pp. 63-76, August, 1931. 


The concluding portion of abstract number 88, 
The authors deal with the manufacture of discharge 
tubes and their various practical applications, in- 
cluding their uses for general purposes of illumi- 
nation. The article is concluded by an account of 
recent progress in the development of hot cathode 


lamps. C. AM. 


166. Physical Characteristics of Sunshine and its 
Substitutes. C. E. Greider and A. C. Downes. 
Am. Illum. Eng. Soc., Trans. 26, pp. 561-571. 
In continuation of work previously reported, 
measurements have been made of the energy distri- 
bution of solar radiation throughout the spectrum 
and of its variation with altitude, location and time 
of year. An attempt has been made to correlate 
these physical data with clinical experience as to the 
hest kind of sunlight for health maintenance. The 
biological significance of the various portions of the 
sun’s spectrum is discussed, together with some of 
the requirements for an artificial light that is to 
duplicate the physiological effects of sunlight. Com- 
parison is made between natural sunlight and one 
type of artificial sunlight. Authors, G. H. W. 


167. The Biologically Active Component of Ultra- 
Violet in Sunlight and Daylight. W. W. 
Coblentz. 

Am. Illim, Eng. Soc., Trans. 26, pp. 572-577; 
July, 193}. 
Attention is called to atmospheric pollution which 

ereatly reduces the intensity of ultra-violet rays 0! 

sunlight. Biological data are cited showing that. 

whilst healing of rickets is possible in strong light 
from the sky, it is necessary, for therapeutic results, 
to ensure exposure to direct sunlight for a suitable 

interval of time. Author, G. H. W. 


IV.—LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


168. Rotating Lens Beacons for Airway Lighting. 
B. Duschnitz. 
Licht u. Lampe, 20, pp. 223-225 and 237-238, 
July 9th and 23rd, 1931: 
Various forms of rotating beacon with prismatic 
lens optical systems are described. The lamps used 
are 24-volt 150-watt and 55-volt 1,000-watt anc 
1,500-watt, the first being arranged for cap-down 
burning and the second and third for cap-up burning. 
A form of auxiliary light fitted to the top of some 
types is illustrated. G.. H.W. 
169. On the Construction of Mirror Reflectors. 
C. G. Klein. 
E.u.M. Lichttechnik, No. 4, p. 39-40, July, 1931: 
States the principle of designing mirror reflectors 
from a knowledge of the light distribution requirec. 
The four fundamental forms of reflector are illus- 
trated, and also four practical types. G. H.W. 
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V.—APPLICATIONS OF LIGHT. 


170. The Projection of Parallax Panoramagrams. 
H. E. Ives. 

J. Opt. Soc., A., 21, pp. 397-409, 1931. 

Parallax panoramagrams are pictures in relief, so 
constructed that a slightly different view of the object 
is given when the angle of view of the observer is 
slightly altered. These pictures are made by a special 
photographic process upon a sort of transparent 
grating. When these pictures are held before a 
light stereoscopic relief is obtained. This paper 
describes an arrangement by which such stereo- 
scopic pictures can be projected on to a screen so as 
to be capable of being viewed by a large audience. 
An elaborate transparent grating, accurately regis- 
tered with respect to that of the panoramagram slide 
heing shown, is used as a screen, the projector being 
situated behind the screen and not as with a 
reflecting screen behind the audience. Since single 
pictures can be thus projected in stereoscopic relief, 
the projection of moving pictures in the same way 
is now theoretically possible. Many practical diffi- 
culties, however, remain to be overcome before such 
moving pictures could be satisfactorily exhibited. 


Toe BH. 





171. Theatre Lighting Thyratron Control. Anon. 
El. Rev., 109, p. 186, July 31st, 1931. 


A thyratron-controlled installation will be put up 
in the new Earl Carroll theatre in New York. The 
theory of control is that a small D.C. current in one 
winding of a saturable cone reactor controls a large 
A.C. load in the other winding. This gives a com- 
plete dim from “‘ on ’’ to “‘ off”? without loss of watts 
in a resistance. The switchboard, therefore, is of 
very small dimensions, and total load on this is 200. 
watts. It is placed in the orchestra pit and will 
control a total of 367,000 watts. ts. &: 


172. Light-sources for Sound Film Studios. J. Weil 


and 0. Herbatschek. 
E.u.M. Lichttechnik, No. 4, pp. 33-39, July, 1931. 
Touches upon the sensitivity of three types of cine 
negative film: Extra rapid, Pankine and R-film, and 
then describes suitable types of studio lighting equip- 
ment and the arrangement in the studio. G. H. W. 


173. Automatic Control of Street Lighting. Anon. 
World Power, 16, pp. 122-3, August, 1931. 
A brief account is given of a method of street- 
lighting control adopted by Brookhurst Switchgear 
Ltd. Each circuit of lamps is switched on by a con- 
tactor, the operating coil of which is connected in a 
previous circuit. The initial control of such a series 
of circuits is from a master switch hand or photo- 
electrically operated from a convenient point. 


C. A. M. 


174. Interim Report—Commiitee on Light in Archi- 
tecture and Decoration. Anon. 

Am. Illum. Eng. Soc., Trans., 26, pp. 557-558. 

Some comments on the lighting engineer, followed 

by ten illustrated descriptions of lighting schemes. 


cs. FF. W. 


175. Obstruction Lights for High Tension Lines. N. 
Abadie. 


R.G.E., 30, pp. 61-3, July Tist, 1931. 

Describes methods of use and discusses functions 
of neon or helium-neon discharge tubes as beacons 
or obstruction lights on high-tension transmission 


lines. W.C. M. W. 
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176. Floodlighting London Buildings. Anon. 
El. Rev., 109, p. 169, July 31st. 
Gives further experiments in floodlighting carried 
out for the I.C.I. Photographs given of West- 
minster Abbey (west front), Houses of Parliament, 
Clock Tower, Victoria Memorial. G.S.R. 
177. Lighting the World’s Tallest Building. Eugene 
Clute. 
El. World, 98, pp. 106-110, July 18th, 1931. 
Describes, with photographs and diagrams the 
ornamental lighting of the tower of the new Empire 
State Building on Fifth Avenue, New York. Gives 
also brief reference to the lobby and corridor 
lighting. W.C.M. W. 
178. General and Supplementary Lighting Com- 
ponents. M. Luckiesh. 
El. World, 98, pp. 74, July 11th, 1931. 
The author shows by means of a scale of foot- 
candle values that it is a practical possibility to 
appraise and compare the cost of attaining a visually 
adequate level of illumination by combinations of 
general and local lighting. W.C.M. W. 
179. Neon Sign Power Factor. L. W. W. Morrow. 
El, World, 98, p. 186, Aug. Ist, 1931. 
_ Uncorrected power factors of neon signs vary 
Irom 20 per cent. to 50 per cent., and these low 
figures result from the use of high reactance trans- 
formers. Gives two methods of correcting the 
power factor, especially recommending the use of 
a static condenser with each transformer. 
W.C.M. W. 
180. Effect of Surroundings in Modern Lighting. 
N. Luckiesh. 
El. World, 98, p. 197, Aug. Ist, 1931. 
In estimating the influence of surroundings upon 
seeing, four factors must be considered: (1) Size of 
immediate field in which critical seeing is required; 
(2) ratio of brightness of immediate field to 
surroundings; (3) influence of surroundings on 
vision within the immediate field; and (4) influence 
of surroundings where seeing and constant adapta- 
tion are required in both immediate field and 
surroundings. Discusses two general cases and 
recommends a brightness ratio of Io to T. 
W.C.M. W. 
181. Foot-candle by Foot-candle. M. Luckiesh. 
El. World, 98, pp. 112-3, July 18th, 1931. 
The response of humanity to increased intensities 
of illumination is in general logarithmic in character. 
The author advocates less hesitation on the part ot 
the lighting specialist in recommending levels ot 
illumination which are a wide departure from 
prevailing practice. W.C.M. W. 


Vi.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


122. Nomenclature and Standards for Biologically 
Effective Radiation. M. Luckiesh and L. L. 
Halladay. 

J. Opt. Soc., Am., 21, pp. 420-427, 1931. 

The authors suggest several names in order to 
specify the biological activity of radiation, in exactly 
the same way as photometric terms such as ‘‘ candle- 
power,’’ ‘‘lumen,”’ etc., serve to specify the visual 
activity of radiation. Although not everybody 
would concede the necessity or desirability of the 
invention of these proposed new units, much useful 
and interesting information upon the biological 
effect of radiation is given in this paper, which helps 
materially to clear up confusion of thought arising 
from the complexity of this subject (a compound one 

involving both physics and biology). hs Fac 88: 
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‘SP” Altoray Reflectors and Spotlights 


Messrs. Wholesale Fittings Ltd. have just put on 
the market a new range of mirrored glass shop- 
window reflectors and spotlights under the name of 
“SP” Altoray (Registered design No. 758140) 
which embody some 
unusually advanta 
geous features. The 
best quality crystal 
glass only is used, 
heavily plated with 
pure silver, backed 
with copper, and 
finally reinforced 
aluminium  electric- 
ally treated. The 
constructor 
embodies a scientific 
combination of vertical and horizontal flutes, which 
long research has proved to give not only the most 
pow verful reflection but also to disperse intense light 
uniformly over the prescribed area. The construc- 
tion is so robust that the suppliers give the excep- 
tional guarantee that the reflector will neither peel 
nor lose colour within seven years. The reflectors 
can be supplied in a number of shapes and sizes for 
use with 100- watt and 150-watt lamps to suit every 
shop window. The spotlights are supplied with a 
well-ventilated nickel- plated gallery permitting 
swivel and trunnion movement and fitted with an 
adjustable lampholder to ensure correct focus. The 
prices are competitive, and the trade are well ady ised 
to send for fuller information and prices. 


The Kandem Quarterly Review 
The most recent issue of this publication (No. 2, 
Vol. IV), which is published by Korting & Mathiesen 
Electrical Ltd., is devoted mainly to floodlighting 
and street lighting. In connection with the former. 
illustr: itions of the Plaza (Piccadilly) and the Regal 
(Marble Arch) cinema theatres are shown, both 
floodlighted by means of Kandem projectors. There 
is also a pleasing view of the White Hart Hotel 
(Kingston), the ‘rontage of which is illuminated with 
two projectors consuming together only one unit per 
hour. In connection with street lighting attention 
is devoted mainly to the ** Dia  long-burning flame 
arcs which have recently been adopted for the light- 
ing of some of the main traffic roads of Fulham. A 
view of Harwood Road, illuminated by 15-amp. A.C 
arcs of this description, is included in the booklet. 


‘ ‘ 
Contracts Closed 
The following contracts are announced : - 
Sremens Exvecrric Lamps & Suppiies Lrn.: 
The General Post Office and The Southern 
Railway have placed repeat contracts for 
twelve months’ supplies of Siemens electric 
lamps of various types. 
The Admiralty havé also placed a further 
contract for the supply of a large quantity of 
Siemens vacuum and gasfilled lamps. 
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A New Floodlighting Unit 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd. have recently intro- 
duced a new and origin ul floodlighting unit (the 
* Duoflux ’’) which is “illustrated herewith. 

This unit consists of two entirely distinct reflectors, 
the one a massive ** Crysteel ’’ diffuser, which Lom 
as a powerful and extensive floodlight, the other 
special highly polished metal reflector, which oa 
duces a beam of 
concentrated light © 
intended to direct ms 
attention on the 
object or area to be 
emphasized. The 
advantages of such 
a unit can be ima- 
gined. As _ the 

* Duoflux * smit is 
intended for open- 
air use almost 
exclusively, it is 
designed to offer the greatest possible resistance 
to weathering and atmospheric conditions. The 
lead and bracket are of heavy cast aluminium, 
while the porcelain - enamel finish of the diffusing 
reflector resists deterioration from smoke, dirt 
and bad weather. The reflector surface does 
not require paint or refinishing, but an occasional 
rub with the Benjamin Reflector Cleaner” 
will keep it at maximum efficiency. The reflector is 
highly adjustable. and it may be tilted from the 
horizontal to a point 30° below the horizontal. The 
focussing of the concentrating beam is a matter of 
instantaneous adjustment, and the complete unit can 
be swivelled around its supporting pole and locked 
in any required position. The wiring is facilitated by 

grooves which accommodate the leads, and when 
complete is totally enclosed in a_ weatherproof 
housing. 





BRITISH PATENT. 

The proprietor of British Patent No. 293,952, dated 
June 7th, 1927, relating to ‘‘ SWIVEL JOINT FOR 
LIGHTING SYSTEM,’ is desirous of entering into 
arrangements by way of a licence or otherwise on 
reasonable terms for the purpose of exploiting the 
above patent and ensuring its practical working in 
Great Britain.—All inquiries to be addressed to B. 
Singer, Steger Buildings, Chicago, Illinois. 





Church Lighting Fittings 


An illustrated list of church lighting fittings has 
reached us from the Rambusch Decorating Co. > (New 
York City). This is executed in pleasing style, and 
some novel ‘directional fittings ’’ notably for 
attachment to pillars, are shown. The early designs 
are, however, of traditional design. (Evidently, even 
the United States aims sometimes at preserving an 
‘old world ”’ atmosphere !) 
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